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TOYOHIKO KAGAWA AND MODERN JAPAN 


ARTHUR C. KNUDTEN 
Oakland, California 


HROUGHOUT the entire period of her modern history Japan 

has been a nation in transition and in the throes of violent social 
conflicts. Within the social order itself there was conflict between 
the superimposed structure of the ruling and military classes of 
the minority, and the larger structure of the masses, the former 
under artificial group control, and the latter subject to the laws of 
normal social interaction seeking expression for the improvement 
of its lot. 

The ongoing life of a nation may be studied from the stand- 
point of its areas of activities or institutions in specialized studies. 
Such studies, however, leave a segmented impression of phases of 
that life. Due to this tendency in regard to Japan, much misunder- 
standing has resulted. Other studies have sought to over-explain 
other areas, as that of her heroes or appealing customs and habits, 
likewise leading to misinterpretation. 

In the life of a leader like Toyohiko Kagawa the heroic and 
the appealing, as well as the confusing and the disconcerting, stand 
out due to the fact that the ebb and flow of the tides of the fast- 
moving social currents of his nation are poignantly expressed. 
While his life was affected by those currents, he in turn sought to 
re-direct them for the lasting improvement of the repressed masses 
of his people. An attempt to lift out the significant elements of his 
life experience for a picture in the larger perspective of life in 
Japan may not be impossible. His life is only one life, but one lived 
in a true Japanese environment, and one in which a certain type 
of integration on a Christian plane has taken place. It may give 
valuable clues to the nature of the social evolution that was in 
process before the war and which is continuing with the coming 
of peace. 
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It is proposed here to secure as objective a picture as possible 
of the person of Kagawa and the life currents in Japan—without 
apology or without intentional omission or without criticism be- 
yond the minimum required in the correlation of data and in the 
selection of relevant facts. The method to be followed is that of 
participant observation as used in social research, in which sta- 
tistics, life data, and information on the social order are found in 
the writings and addresses of Kagawa and other related studies as 
the field data, and the participant experience of the writer during 
two decades of life in Japan is used as the basis for the selection 
and interpretation of those data. 

This study is not a biography. Among the few materials that 
are available at the present time no true biography has been writ- 
ten. Events may still be too close to Kagawa to permit an unbiased 
biographical presentation. Neither Kagawa nor the social order 
in Japan, however, need the benefit of idealization, nor do they 
warrant the rash expressions of oft-heard criticism. They must 
be understood for what they are, and can become, as significant 
elements in a changing social structure. 


Tue Socio-ETHICAL STRUCTURE OF MoDERN JAPAN 


The social currents whose direction and tendencies we seek to 
observe have their sources in the early primitive life of Japan. For 
an understanding of the social development of this people, it is im- 
portant to recognize a few of the basic characteristics of that struc- 
ture. One is the tribal or communal nature of society even in the 
immediate present. It has been built on the clan-family pattern in 
which family is all and the place of the individual has given little 
consideration. 

Another characteristic is that its people are inclined toward 
activity and aggressiveness, rather than toward passive meditation 
or contemplation, which is quite different from the behavior pat- 
terns of the Orient as a whole. Principles and paths of behavior, or 
Do, rather than systems of thought and logic, or Kyo, seem to be 
dominant. And a third quality which seems to be innate to the life 
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of Japan is a certain naivete or open-heartedness; at times it seems 
to be unrestrained tolerance, and again, when infringed upon or 
taken advantage of, it seems to turn into extreme intolerance and 
cruelty. Upon these three characteristics, much of the socio-ethical 
behavior of the Japanese people is built. 

The pattern of the social structure, however, is not a simple 
one, for in its complex whole, we can distinguish at least five great 
streams of influence which may be said to constitute the feudal 
heritage on whose foundations the modern Japanese state has been 
established. 

The first basic influence is the primitive stream of early 
Shinto, to be distinguished from the modern artificially constructed 
philosophy of State-Shinto. Early Shinto, the Way of the Gods, is 
a simple nature-worship with some eighty myriads of deities rather 
than a system of ancestor-worship. The Sun as goddess was wor- 
shiped as the benevolent nature power protecting the imperial clan 
long before she was identified with the imperial ancestry. The clan- 
god, or tutelary deity, was called uji-gami, clan-god, and the head 
of the clan was called uji-no-kam, head of the clan. With the sys- 
tem of ancestral worship brought in by Confucianism, the identifi- 
cation of clan-head and clan-god was easy, and the deification of 
clan-heroes followed. The clan-family relationship has dominated 
all Japanese life, and to it modern cultural influences have been 

subservient. Ethical concepts were dictated by the clan-god rather 

than by the individual’s happiness. Changed by Confucianism, and 
merged with Buddhism, early Shinto was eclipsed but re-emerged 
with the successes of the Minamoto clan in civil war as the basic 
stream of Japanese life in 1185. 

The ethical philosophies of Confucianism are the second great 
influence in the national structure of Japan. Coming from China, 
its influence was at its peak about the third century of the Christian 
era and contributed to the rather free and easy communal life of 
Japan that hierarchy of five social loyalties which seemed to be a 
fulfillment of the simple family bond of Japan’s early social de- 
velopment. Filiality and loyalty have been the strings on which the 
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harmonies and disharmonies of life have been played. Varying em- 
phases and sundry combinations of the two were worked out in the 
philosophies developed through the centuries. Abject loyalty to the 
state, the repression of the masses, and the degradation of woman- 
hood in the vertical structure of loyalties are laid at the door of 
this influence by many writers. 

Buddhism, coming from China and Korea, was another great 
influence in the making of modern Japan: Introduced into Japan 
over a long period of time, its “entrance” is dated about A.D. 550. 
It was accepted as the religion of Prince Shotoku who in A.D. 593 
made it the religion of the state. Its pageantry, ritualism, arts, and 
cultural superiority so overwhelmed the native Shinto, and its 
transcendentalism so filled the religious needs of many people, that 
Shinto was absorbed into its pantheon by identifying native deities 
with those of Buddhism in Ryobu-Shinto for almost a millenium 
of years. The Minamoto revolt was the wedge against this develop- 
ment, but it was not completed until the Restoration, when Ryobu- 
Shinto was dissolved. 

The first advance of Christianity into Japan under the Jesuits 
in 1549 constituted the fourth great stream of socio-ethical influ- 
ence, with a far greater effect than historians have indicated to 
date. The traditions of the past and the researches of leaders like 
Kagawa have showed that, in spite of the religio-political entangle- 
ments of this movement and its eventual ostracization within 
seventy-five years of its entry, Jesuit Christianity made a lasting 
impression on the thought life in many areas and on the ethical life 
in others. Through its social influence came some of the finer ele- 
ments of early chivalry, and religion of the heart for the periods 
of spiritual distress came into being. 

The last great stream of influence is that large indefinable 
amalgam known as feudal chivalry, which expressed itself in two 
strong currents of thought and behavior. Only one seems to be 
known to the world, namely, Bushido, the Way of the Knight; it, 
however, was the code of a very small part of Japan’s people, the 
military order of the Shogun-samurai. The other current was that , 
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of social chivalry, namely, Kyokakudo, the Way of Chivalry, which 
sought to protect the repressed masses and often crossed swords 
with the bushi or knight. In modern Japanese theaters his exploits 
have been the ones which drew the admiration of the crowds. In 
this tradition a Kagawa has gone out in defense of the long- 
repressed masses. 

Through these five great streams of social and ethical be- 
havior, then, ancient Japan moved into the modern period. Knights 
of the kyokaku, even though not of the imperial clan, rallied around 
the emperor at Kyoto and brought on the Restoration in 1868 
against the knights of the bushi order. Under their leadership the 
fifteen-year old Emperor Meiji laid down the Magna Charta of 
Japan in five social principles—the right of free assemblage, the 
importance of individual rather than class responsibility, freedom 
from want and discontent, the need for a world outlook, and the 
importance of knowledge for the enhancement of the national wel- 
fare. This was followed in 1889 with a new constitution, in 1890 
with the Rescript on Education. From this point on the new mili- 
tarism endeavored to take control, but failed until 1931. Then oc- 
curred the first invasion of Manchuria, a prelude to World War II. 
The modern centralized kokuta, national body, is a very recent de- 
velopment, the result of decades of jockeying for power between 
the bushi and the kyokaku, minority power as against the larger 
social welfare. 

To the internal turmoil of the modern period were added the 
vast influx of occidental culture and invention, together with the 
modern advance of the Christian movement. Powerful social forces 
were at work. Modern Japan has been in the process of a great 
transition, which now has been hastened by the end of war. 


ORIGINS OF LEADERSHIP IN THE LIFE or KAGAWA 


Into this period of violent social conflict Kagawa was to en- 
ter as one of Japan’s youth, one of millions at the mercy of those 
struggling forces, yet seeking to re-direct them for the good of 
suffering fellowmen. The question of his leadership and its signifi- 
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cance to Japan and to the Christian movement is one of great im- 
port not only for a knowledge of prewar Japan, but of the evolution 
of the social order in the present and future. 

The origins of leadership in the life of Kagawa are to be 
found, following Bogardus in Leaders and Leadership, in heredity, 
in the social stimuli of family and group life, and in the awakening 
moments in the process of personality development which made 
him aware of life crises and their meaning to-him. 

In the area of heredity, it may be noted that Toyohiko Kagawa 
was born of a father who was not a Kagawa, but adopted into the 
family, and of a mother who also was not a Kagawa but a girl sold 
into the geisha profession—each in his way a person of talent and 
ability, but living in a social and moral world which brought their 
children into lives of loneliness and lovelessness, of impurity and 
insecurity. 

The social order and its cruelties and harshness left deep scars 
on his sensitive soul; its religious confusions and its philosophies, 
while they provided some of the materials for his personal develop- 
ment, left a great void and unsatisfied yearnings. Through the bit- 
ter experiences of isolation and lovelessness, of insecurity and 
fear, of heart-searching and mystical withdrawal, Kagawa was led 
into the search for life meanings. When he found the message of 
love in Christianity, after years of struggle, in a rich conversion 
decision, he yielded himself as the apostle of love in a loveless 
Japan. From it he has never wavered, even at great cost to himself. 


BUILDING A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE IN THE SLUMS 


A philosophy of life, however, on the basis of this newly found 
principle of love was a development over a period of many years. 
The slums into which he determined to. throw the strength of his 
weak body in turn became the means of building that philosophy of 
life. In the year 1909, at the age of twenty-one years, Kagawa un- 
dramatically and unknown to the world moved his possessions to 
the slums, the sewer of the social order toward which his attention 
had been drawn for some seven years before his decision to move 
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there. His motives were a sense of mission to the poor, the offering 
of himself as a sacrifice to God, and the desire to study and investi- 
gate, but a plan of action appeared only after years of preaching 
and living there. 

The problem of the slum in Japan and its improvement took 
him into the very heart of the social structure, for there in the 
slums were the evidences of widespread rural distress, of the un- 
touched problem of labor and human welfare, of the long-standing 
problem of impurity throughout the nation in various forms of 
prostitution, of the decay of the nation in respect to its masses 
while the gloss of civilization in the ruling and military classes de- 
ceived both the nation and the world. He had tried to preach the 
Kingdom in that morass of social ruin. Charity and the traditional 
methods of evangelism had failed. The attack, he felt, must be 
made at the sources; the great currents of thinking and human 
behavior must be changed. 

The slum in Japan has been caused largely by the tendency of 
the family clan structure and the system of official controls to 
squeeze out unwanted individuals and groups. The simple family 
groups, or Ko, based on blood relationship, united with related Ko 
to form Uji, or clans. In the larger Uji the economic needs of the 
clan allowed the formation of special types of artisans and workers 
who formed Be, or trade groups. The economic importance of the 
Be often gave them authority over the dominant family Ko. Chi- 
nese and Korean artisans were imported into the Be organization, 
and at one time in the seventh century over one-third of the noble 
families of Japan claimed Chinese or Korean descent. The for- 
merly important farmer was given a very secondary position to the 
soldier-specialist. Classes of slaves, of semi-free people, and of 
free people were set up. Each change in government threw multi- 
tudes of Japan’s people into the slough of the outcast and the slum. 
With the Restoration some two million persons of the Shogun- 
samurai class were thrown into the maelstrom of penury, economic 
distress, and social ruin, many of them becoming Christians— 
church leaders and leaders in the modern social revolution. 
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The Kagawa family weathered the storm of political change 
but fell on the rock of profligacy. Toyohiko Kagawa had a stake 
in society and a summons from God to guide his path. The slum 
people were his people. Japan could be saved as a nation only 
through the bringing in of the great fact of love in the universe, 
not only as a religious sentiment but as a valid social principle— 
especially against the widely-accepted social principle of conflict 
and class struggle. 

Love-as a philosophy of life must Perse three levels of 
love, that on the level of the physical, including also the material 
world of economic theory; that on the psychical level, or the area 
of appreciations and values; and that on the level of conscience, 
in which man and his God meet in the great human adventure, liy- 
ing the life of redemptive love. Poverty is lovelessness and must be 
changed. 


New APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEM OF LABOR 


The attempt to find a solution for the problems of labor in 
modern Japan on a Christian level did not begin with Kagawa, 
but he did give it a new emphasis and a new spirit at a time when 
the Marxian claims of economic determinism were seeking the 
control of Japanese life and thought. Here again his slum experi- 
ence of poverty as lovelessness slowly led him into the turmoil of 
the labor movements. A program of counter-movement on a a 
plane was to be his answer to the problem of labor. 

With the opening of Japan after 1853 came the Chrisie 
movement in 1858. Then followed a flood of inventions and of so- 
cial, economic, and political thought. All these added to the confu- 
sion of the new Japan, even as they contributed to her progress. 
Industrialization helped to build big cities and the problems of 
labor moved to the forefront of attention. The early movement for 
social reform began with the churches, and labor organizations 
found their origins there. 

The labor movement may be divided into four main periods, 
the first of which may be said to have taken form about 1879 and 
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carried on to 1888. This was a period of the introduction of social 
thinking, including the doctrines of the French Revolution and the 
politico-economic writings of both Europe and America. It was a 
period of acquaintance with all schools of thought, and little direct 
attention to the laborer and his problems. 

The second period extended from 1888 to 1904, when Japa- 
nese thought in regard to the problems of labor and social justice 
began to crystalize and to move in two fairly clear directions, both 
movements led by Christian Japanese. The one may be called the 
evolutionary approach led by Isoo Abe, which sought social change 
through orderly and gradual means. The other approach was that 
of Sen Katayama, a contemporary, who sought immediate social 
change and organized unions and groups in industry with the strike 
as his technique. The latter method seemed to be gaining results 
until it reached extreme social and political opposition in 1903. At 
this time all forms of labor meetings and activities were proscribed 
and the gains won were lost. Katayama fled Japan, but Abe con- 
tinued in political movements. 

The years 1904 to 1917 may be called the years of quiescence 
in the labor movement. With the victory over Russia in 1904 and 
1905 a flood of Tolstoian and Marxian thought came over Japan. 
Discontent over the Portsmouth Treaty negotiated by President 
Theodore Roosevelt, social unrest in the nation, and growing dis- 
satisfaction with the moneyed classes were increasingly evident. 
Some form of labor activity was natural. Again under Christian 
leadership local unions and groups were formed as benefit societies, 
and in 1912 Bunji Suzuki set up a type of trade union. Evolu- 
tionary leadership was at work since the revolutionary emphasis 
was driven underground. Government legislation favoring the 
worker had been passed in 1911 but was delayed until 1916. 

The fourth period in the labor movement in Japan came with 
the end of World War I, beginning about 1918. Rice riots broke 
out in 1918 after the increase of economic inequality; the rich were 
getting richer and the poor poorer. It was then that Kagawa ap- 
peared on the scene. He had been in the slums and had gone to 
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Princeton University for social and economic studies. He had re- 
turned to the slums and was prepared for the handling of the 
problem from the standpoint of the slum-dweller in line with his 
philosophy of love. His people needed rice. They went to the store- 
houses without rioting, took their portion, and returned. Labor 
organizations on a nation-wide scale came into being. Aggressive 
evolutionary leadership on a high Christian plane had come on the 
scene of labor’s problems. Neither the union-nor the strike was the 
end to be kept in view. The liberation of the individual human be- 
ing in Japan was Kagawa’s aim. His labor movement was against 
economic determinism and the enslavements of social theory; it 
was a movement in the direction of building a spiritual rather than 
a muscular man. It was an intensely practical program for Japan. 

Kagawa’s labor movement was based on the three proposi- 
tions that every man and woman in Japan should have the chance 
to live, the chance to work, and the chance to show the marks of a 
man. Labor movements motivated by other goals, as greed, ambi- 
tion, power, or political controls, moved in the area of materialism 
or physical love. That Kagawa’s opponents in the modern period 
are plentiful is not surprising. A solid framework for constructive 
movements has been laid, and under the freedom of the MacArthur 
regime as many as ninety-two political groups have been formed 
to compete for the popular will. Most of these are of different 
shades of economic opinion, promising types of social justice. None 
will rise higher than that of the Kagawa movement, even though 
some American writers regard it as too visionary. 


EMANCIPATING THE JAPANESE PEASANT 


There was probably no section of Japan’s economy that con- 
tributed so much to the continuance of slums as the rural com- 
munities. The problem-of labor in both rural and urban areas has 
often been regarded as one problem. Due to the almost unchanged 
feudal condition of the 5,642,000 homes of the rural area, however, 
the problem of the Japanese peasant shows elements of a very 
distinct nature. 
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The farmer formerly represented the elite of the nation in its 
primitive social structure and still bears the name “hyakusho,” or 
“of the hundred names,” reminiscent of a time when the family 
name was important. Under their uji-no-kami, or clan-heads, the 
organization was simple. It gave way to the shizolu type, or clan- 
family, which a division of labor developed, and the soldier-system 
for defense against foreign invaders came into being, taking away 
the farmer-soldier function of the agriculturist. 

With the Taikwa Reforms of A.D. 645 land control was taken 
away from the clan-family and nominally returned to the central 
government. Exemptions were granted to ruling lords, but the lot 
of the peasant, due to tax inequalities and the claims of conscrip- 
tion, was bitter. It was the beginning of the long history of repres- 
sion and social injustice to the farmer, who has been the bulwark 
of the nation. Subsequent changes in the social structure under 
the Shoen system, with its tax-free manors, tended further to dis- 
possess the farmer and make him a serf, and with the Hoken sys- 
tem of the feudal period under the Shogun-samurai militarist con- 
trol, the peasant became the property of the owner of the land in 
many areas. 

Whether free or indentured in the feudal period, in the modern 
era the peasant was free but imprisoned in the thought patterns of 
the ruling classes which were still feudal. With 70 per cent of the 
farming peasants working as tenant-farmers subject to the caprices 
of absentee land-owners, the areas of problem due to insecurity and 
injustice increased up until the modern period. 

Kagawa had spent his childhood in rural communities and 
knew of the problems at first hand. It was natural that he should 
direct his attention to the welfare of the peasant population of his 
nation. Peasant organization along the lines of a labor union in 
1921 seemed one way to help. Radical elements of the Communist 
Party stepped in to jeopardize this move under the leadership of 
former outcasts who were known as “Tigers.” The problems and 
their solution, however, were deeper and more far-reaching than 
could be handled by mere representation or expression of rights. 
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Four major areas of the rural problem may be distinguished, 
namely, the area of land problems, the area of rural finance, the 
area of labor relationships, and the area of personal problems such 
as health, education, and morals. 

The problem basic to continuance of feudal conditions in rural 
Japan is the land problem. About 14,680,000 acres are divided be- 
tween some 5,642,000 families (not individuals) and 70 per cent 
of the land tilled is not owned by the farmer but rented. Land dis- 
putes have increased in numbers with each year, with a successful 
issue for the peasant in decreasing proportion from 4 per cent to 
2.73 per cent. The absentee-owner has had the law on his side. Not 
only has land-use been a problem, but land-rent due to one demand _ 
or another has taken an average for all of Japan of 64.2 per cent 
of his produce and left him but 35.8 per cent for livelihood. Thus 
indebtedness and insecurity are natural results. , 

A second area of problem is that of rural finance and produc- 
tion costs. In addition to the high share of his crops for land-rents, 
the farmer has been shackled by primitive and feudal tradition to 
the two basic products of rice and silk. Economic values in Japan, 
even through the modern period, have been based on rice values 
even with the change to a money economy. The insurrection of 
February 26, 1936, had its origin in the inequalities of this situa- 
tion, according to Kagawa. Price rises on the rice and silk markets 
never reached the peasant who produced them, but the losses were 
invariably passed on to him. In addition to this control by capital- 
ism and government bureaus, he has had to bear a heavy tax burden 
in the ratio of 100 for the peasant, 45 for commerce, and 28 for 
industry. 

The area of labor relationships is another large problem area. 
The stringent economic conditions on the farm have tended to 
migrations to the city areas, as many as 783,000 departures to 
the cities taking place each year. Of the total of 3,120,000 farm 
workers, only 385,000 are year-round farmers, 1,800,000 are day 
laborers, and 920,000 are seasonal laborers. Some 330,000 of the 
youth are contracted to factories and brothels each year, and there 
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is little government protection for these workers, especially the 
girls. 

The fourth great area of the rural problem is that relating to 
the welfare of the peasant family. As vital as the farmer has been 
to his nation’s welfare, his personal good has received very little 
consideration and he has been taught to accept his lot in abject 
loyalty. In the area of health some rural communities report a death 
rate of 220 deaths out of 1,000 infant increases per year while the 
urban average is 50 per thousand. The lot of the mother and daugh- 
ter has been as wretched as in centuries past. There has been no 
relief from labor in the fields, from continuous child-bearing, and 
from the traditional pattern of family debt which demands that 
daughters be given up to prostitution to earn money and to lessen 
the number of mouths to feed from the meager returns of the rice- 
crop. 

Prostitution, while an urban problem, has its roots in this 
rural condition. The problem is not merely economic; it is psycho- 
logical and religious as well. The loyalty structure has made im- 
purity a necessity, if not a virtue. While the body is sold to the 
traffic, the soul, it is believed, can be kept spotless. In some villages 
statistics reveal that as many as seventy per cent of its girls have 
found their way into work of immoral nature. The geisha girl, long 
regarded by the west as a symbol of beauty and art, is in reality a 
refined form of the vice, reaching down to girls of twelve years 
of age. 

The only emancipation for the peasant is that along the line 
of a Christian solution, for neither Shinto nor Buddhism nor Con- 
fucianism have done a thing in their long history to provide a solu- 
tion. The church has touched it, but in the Kagawa movements for 
re-education and for the re-evaluation of the concepts concerning 
the peasant as a person the practical effort at change is evident. The 
application of Kagawa’s philosophy of love (love of the soil and a 
knowledge of how to use it efficiently, love of one’s neighbor in the 
tasks of cooperation, and love of God and the inculcation of spir- 
itual values in place of the materialist emphases) through insti- 
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tutes, schools, and clinics—all intended to help the peasant to help 
himself—is not merely an ideal but an intensely practical program. 


TOWARD THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE SOCIAL ORDER 


The task to which Kagawa had addressed himself was nothing 
less than a reconstruction of the whole social order in Japan and 
not merely of segmented parts of that order. The rigid order of the 
feudal past with its stern loyalty demands was in conflict with his 
concepts of a socially just order and its claims of love. On every 
hand the fundamental promise in his Christian thinking—that of 
the worth of the individual person—stood athwart the forces of 
the old structure. The possibilities of a social conscience in the Meiji 
era had been buried under the new kokutai of the modern militarist. 
The old pattern of filiality-loyalty to Shogun had been changed to 
servile loyalty to the emperor. 

A totally new concept of society was needed, one built on the 
idea of social solidarity consistent with the family system of Japan, 
but one in which the individual was respected and granted the op- 
portunity to become a man. Japanese chivalry had been lost in a 
by-path as Bushido; it must return to its main stream as K yoka- 
kudo, the Way of Social Chivalry. On this basis the concepts of 
the Christian churches could build a society at once Japanese and 
Christian. 

The tracing of the movement whereby Nipponism gained con- 
trol of the state is not difficult, as it moved out of the socio-ethical 
debate of the nineties ending in a severe reaction against occi- 
dentalism, to be pushed again after 1918 and the Exclusion Act 
of 1924. Its first real success came in 1931 with the silencing of 
T. Minobe, professor of Law at Tokyo Imperial University, and 
the invasion of Manchuria. It ended in the utter ruin of the nation 
in World War II. The militarist superstructure had ended its 
feudal cycle. 

Kagawa had never accepted the new militarism as a way of 
social change for Japan, nor was the new educationalism sufficient, 
much as it meant to Japan’s youth. Radical communism and so- 
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cialism also fell short because they too remained chained to ma- 
terialistic concepts. The spiritual emphasis of Christian socialism 
and ethical culture movements had a large appeal, but Kagawa’s 
choice was with the church insofar as it could function as a socially- 
redeeming force. While the church has always been of prime im- 
portance to him, his disappointment in the failure of the church to 
fulfill its task led him to throw his effort as a Christian into the 
great area of social injustice. He wished Christianity to function 
as the brotherhood of the early church. 

The brotherhood movement is the inner circle of church life. 
It had three basic principles: (1) The goal of sacrifice, or non- 
profiteering, as the motive in social reconstruction, (2) the em- 
phasis on social solidarity and its faith in mutual aid and coopera- 
tion as more valid as a constructive force than the Marxian 
emphasis on class struggle, and (3) the importance of humanity, 
not economic theory, as the aim of redeeming acts of love. Through 
these a new society could be brought into being in Japan and social 
injustice remedied. Of the three, the second emphasis, that the urge 
to amend and repair is basic to social progress, was important. 
These principles could be put into effect only through nation-wide 
movements, and the movements, through dynamic institutions. The 
first of these movements is that of cooperatives. Not only has there 
been a strong movement in this direction in early Japan, known as 
the tanomoshi or mutual assistance groups for community repairs 
or personal financing, and the hotokusha, a mutual help group de- 
veloped about 1843 for limited purposes, but the Japanese govern- 
ment in 1899 encouraged the use of the Schultz-Delitz pattern of 
cooperatives for rural communities. There was thus a basis for the 
cooperative emphasis of Kagawa. His contribution was to make it 
a nation-wide movement on the basis of Christian brotherhood. 

There was also a movement of social work, which in too many 
quarters was a type of philanthropy. Kagawa demanded that the 
poor did not need charity by and large; they needed a chance to help 
themselves. Thus self-respect would be enhanced and the individual 
made a worthy citizen. 
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In the area of religious movements to attain this end, there 
was a movement called the Friends of Jesus, a group looked upon 
by some church people as another denomination. Against such an 
eventuality Kagawa took precautions. The aim was to develop re- 
ligiously-motivated leaders to carry the social movements into all 
parts of Japan, both rural and urban. 

The Kingdom of God Movement was another such movement 
for Japan’s reconstruction, but this time in cooperation with the 
churches which had regarded the social emphases of Kagawa with 
suspicion. It had a two-fold aim: to awaken the churches to the 
great necessity of their making their message effective in all of 
Japanese society and also to utilize the church organization for the 
penetration of the social order with the Kingdom principles of 
Jesus Christ. Kagawa sought to build a “habit of cooperation in 
a nation-wide Christian program.” It succeeded, and the coopera- 
tion of the churches and Kagawa through the following decades 
has been of great significance. 

His national and international movements toward peace and 
the avoidance of war are natural expressions of his philosophy of 
love. Throughout the war, radio commentators cited Kagawa’s 
anti-American statements as indicating his defection toward the 
militarist viewpoint of his nation. It was rather the eclipse of the 
Christian principle of love in America as well as in Japan that made 
his statements seem anti-American. A survey of the records indi- 
cates that he was at all times true to his Christian conviction. 

To call these movements visionary and idealistic is to miss 
their true significance for Japan. In the aftermath of war it is easy 
for aggressive leaders in the American scene to want to move 
American democracy into Japan overnight. Japan has been in social 
evolution in spite of the military superstructure since the Meiji 
era. The church movement, with the Kagawa movement, has laid 
lasting foundations for that new social order. Home life was being 
changed, lax moral conditions and injustice to women and children 
had long been challenged, respect for labor gained ground, a demo- 
cratic movement was at work, parliamentarism was functioning on 
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a limited scale, respect for life and for formerly despised occupa- 
tions was growing, and rehabilitation and philanthropy for the in- 
dividual were increasing. On these foundations the wise policy of 
the MacArthur occupation has been building. The stern loyalty 
structure was being challenged at every turn by the love emphasis. 
On it the true social reconstruction of Japan in the postwar decades 
will depend. 


INTERPRETING THE Way oF REDEMPTIVE LOVE 


It was Kagawa’s viewpoint that the religion of Jesus must 
be at the core of every movement in the social, economic, and reli- 
gious areas of Japanese life to make it effective in the betterment 
of his nation. That part of the Christian movement that tended to- 
ward ecclesiasticism and theology might be called the church move- 
ment, and that which tended toward the application of Christ’s 
message in social reclamation and redemptive love by Christians 
Kagawa called the brotherhood movement, as already indicated. 
The one moved in the area of the Kyo, or teachings, and the other 
in the area of the Do, or paths and principles. In understanding 
the religious tendencies in Japan it is well to keep this distinction 
in mind, as well as another distinction, namely, that of belief in 
the sense of private faith, and of organization-of-belief or the pub- 
lic expression of that faith. 

For Kagawa, the Christian religion is definitely in the area 
of Do. His definitions of religion are functional; “religion ...isa 
means of life, ... an art, a scheme for living.” 

Probably the surest way to misunderstand both Kagawa and 
Japanese Christianity would be to take any system of theology and 
to measure their orthodoxy or unorthodoxy by that standard, arbi- 
trarily set up and interpreted. To look at Christianity as it is devel- 
oping in Japan from the standpoint of what is there, as the cross of 
Christ at work in a new environment, requires as much freedom 
as possible from the systems of occidental thought which have 
been the result of centuries of varied Christian experiences and 
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ideological conflict. Christianity as the new way for Japan is the 
bearer of a tremendous social impact on a socially-hungry nation. 

Cross-consciousness is an awareness not only of the love of 
God revealed in Christ, but a poignant awareness of the individual 
that he must engage in socially effective acts of redemptive love. 
“The cross is consciousness” is the kernel of that emphasis. The 
terms love-consciousness and redemptive-love-consciousness bear 
the same emphasis. The saved individual, however else it may be 
stated theologically, is not only saved but is also motivated by a 
love akin to that of God himself, revealed in the life and death of 
Jesus Christ. The aims of theology, then, while intended to explain 
and to define those concepts in terms of the intellect, can be fulfilled 
only by way of redemptive love in the lives of those who believe 
it and teach it. For Kagawa the life of Jesus has as much signifi- 
cance as his death. To overemphasize either at the expense of the 
other is to miss the point. 

It is possible to build a theology of Kagawa using the tradi- 
tional terms of occidental systems, but Kagawa has not made such 
a systematization. In the teachings concerning God to which he has 
given expression, there is evident both a philosophical and theologi- 
cal attempt to express in words the reality of God in his life. God 
is a person, the giver of all good, life, love, the power of the Uni- 
verse at work in an evolving society. In terms of theistic evolution, 
God is the God of purpose and intelligence in both creation and 
evolution. God is transcendent, yet as a Father who loves his crea- 
tion, he is immanent and ever-present. God as father, son, and holy 
spirit is the full expression of the Godhead who must be at work 
in the universe to bring order out of chaos and redemption out of 
degradation. 

In the second place, his teachings on the subject of man and 
sin, and of man’s alienation from God the Father and Creator are 
those of traditional Christianity. They are not tinged with the sim- 
ple concepts of Shinto in which sin is seen as something to be 
brushed off, as dust, or washed away, as a stain. To Kagawa sin 
is loss of conscience, the inability to see and to think in terms of 
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God; it is lovelessness toward God and fellowman. It is failure to 
accept the responsibility which God has given him, and all sin, 
whether it be individual or social, is alike heinous before God, 
making of man a piece of refuse. Through the work of the Holy 
Spirit, however, man can again enter into right relations with God 
in Christ Jesus, which is a sense of new life, awareness of wrong- 
doing, and a willingness to follow in the faith of love. The new 
man can become a son of God now, not after aeons of time. 

In regard to the person and work of Jesus Christ, however, 
there is a very strong emphasis which is the center of all his think- 
ing. Whether it be in the early ruminations of his mind or the later 
and more fully expressed statements of his faith, Kagawa em- 
phasizes the incarnation, the birth by a virgin, the perfect person- 
ality, the first cross-conscious Saviour of mankind, the Son of God, 
who is truly God. On the subject of the Messiah, Kagawa seems to 
take the position that Jesus, while he accepted its implications ear- 
lier, waited until the reality of the cross was before him before 
declaring himself in a positive statement. The life of Jesus was a 
very special and unique one among men, and his death on the cross 
as the sacrificial purpose of God was so bound to his life that the 
two are inseparable in the work of atonement for all mankind. 

The work of salvation is discussed under the terms “Salva- 
tion,” “‘Pacification,’ and more especially ‘““Redemption.’”’ Aware 
of the various theories of atonement, as well as the Pauline and 
the Gospel references, Kagawa has chosen to express this great re- 
ligious fact in the theory of apology. This is Japanese and Oriental, 
for in it Jesus is the big Brother, who as the responsible head of 
the family must make apology to the father for the failures of the 
family. The basic thought is that “man is somehow wrong, and 
that God can set him right.” Through the shed blood of Christ 
the work of redemptive love became a reality in human life, the 
heart of God as love was revealed, and man through faith in that 
love can be redeemed. 

In such a collation of statements with theological import a 
kind of theology of Kagawa may be constructed, but it is not the 
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way he himself would prefer. There is a feeling that the terms of 
theology are a burden in the way of realizing the deeper fact of 
love-in-the-world. There is an impatience with denominationalism 
if it fails to reveal this reality, and also with church union if it is 
only a mechanical instrument to deal with the periphery of Chris- 
tianity. The story of the church of Christ brought on by military 
fiat in 1940-41 is one yet to be made clear in the developments of 
the next few years. . 

Religious syncretism is another area of tendencies in their 
various expression. The tolerance of the Japanese people at times 
seems to favor religious combinations that are quite incongruous. 
This may be due to an eclectic tendency permitting the choice of 
desirable features in each and allowing a person to be Shintoist. 
Buddhist, Christian, and Confucianist at the same time. Govern- 
ment attempts were frequently made to bring the great religions 
of Japan together in external organization. Syncretism on the level 
of mysticism was attempted by Buddhists and Christians alike. 
The significant form of syncretism, however, is that which, in the 
natural process of cultural interchange, takes elements of the native 
life (such as traditions, ceremonies of a family character, funeral 
customs, and the like), accepts the New Testament record of the 
life of Jesus Christ and the socio-ethical implications of his life 
and teachings, and produces not a Japanized form of occidental 
Christianity but a Japanese expression of the Kingdom of God 
and the way of redemptive love. For Kagawa, and for Japan, the 
person of Jesus Christ is as unique as is his exemplary life of 
redemptive love. 


AN EVALUATION OF KAGAWA AND JAPANESE SOCIETY 


A study of the life and work of Toyohiko Kagawa and his 
analysis of the social conditions of his people in the attempt to 
bring a strong impact of the message of Jesus Christ to bear upon 
them, has taken this investigation into the very heart of the social 
structure of modern Japan. The conclusions which arise out of 
such a study may be stated in terms of four major areas which 
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delineate the tendencies in the social, economic, and religious life 
of the nation. 

There is, first, the conclusion that a valid distinction is to be 
made between the social structure of the nation at large, consist- 
ing of ninety-five per cent of the people, and the national body, 
kokutai, of the militarist and ruling classes. The minority caste 
power has been removed with the defeat of Japan. Between these 
two orders in the social structure of the nation a constant struggle 
has been going on in the modern era and during the war. There 
stand revealed four significant emphases, which are important for 
an understanding of the new Japan: (a) the place of the imperial 
dynasty as a social force in the nation with the emperor as father 
of the nation-family, (b) the struggle for the dominance of the 
vertical structure of abject loyalties, (c) the shift of the filiality- 
loyalty concepts from feudal lord without social benefit to the 
masses, and (d) the efforts of the repressed peoples as expressed 
in their defenders under the code of social chivalry, kyokakudo, 
and the eclipse of the feudal bushido. 

A second area of conclusion is evident in the fact that the 
Christian concepts of love and brotherhood with their importance 
as horizontal forces in the social structure have not only chal- 
lenged, but have overcome, the opposition of the loyalty-order. 
This process has been the result of the entire Christian movement 
of which the Kagawa movements are only a part. The teachings 
of benevolence in Buddhism have fallen short of the love concepts 
of Christianity as mere pity or philanthropy. Strong social forces 
have been brought into play in the aggressive program of Kagawa 
and his workers. The improvement of the lot of women and the 
children, the growth of parliamentarism, the heightened respect 
for the common man, a desire for peace, and the growth of social 
service are social changes already at play. It may be said that the 
MacArthur program for social emancipation is moving in the 
channels already laid out. Its success will depend on the continu- 
ance of occupation policies in that direction. 

The future of the Christian movement in Japan is a third area 
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of conclusion, in which it may be expected that the church of Japan 
will move more along the lines of a way-emphasis than on the lines 
of a theology-emphasis. Theology there is, and will be, but the 
progress of the church will be measured by its ability for the next 
few decades to bring the way of redemptive love into full action 
on the Japanese scene. The problem is not the kind of Christianity, 
or how much of the west and how much of the east there shall be, 
This will be a normal process in the development of the new social 
order there. Christianity will be the religion of the way of Christ. 

The life and work of Toyohiko Kagawa, in the fourth place, 
have been a native force moving in the direction of the basic and 
beneficent currents of Japanese life. He is a Japanese, but a Christ- 
seized Japanese. His personality integration is one of deeply reli- 
gious loyalty to his new Lord. His life philosophy is one of love 
and the social necessity of mutual aid rooted in that love and will 
lead redeemed persons to acts of social redemption, of love in action. 
His is a type of integration which may be accepted as a valid Japa- 
nese expression of the saved life. In him some of the violent cross- 
currents of social change in Japan have been evident. His love con- 
cepts will work for the emancipation of all Japan. 


THE CALF AND THE DANCING 


HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


“And it came to pass as he came nigh unto the camp that 
he saw the calf and the dancing” (Exodus 32:19). 


OSES and Joshua, the law-giver and the soldier, had been ab- 
sent from the camp of Israel forty days. They had been the 
controlling power in Israel. The law-giver and the soldier have 
been the keepers of order in society from its beginning. ““We honor 
the soldier,” says Ruskin, “because he goes forth not to kill but to 
be killed.”’ Armies are primarily for defense. The soldier has had 
a noble and honorable career. His training makes him narrow. He 
senses war too easily, but he is the right arm of security. On the 
other hand, while he is quick to sense danger, he is not always wise 
in diagnosis. 

As Moses and Joshua drew near the camp, a great shout 
greeted their ears. “It is the noise of war,” said Joshua the soldier. 
But Moses, who knew the people better, could not resolve the 
noise into that of war. “It is not the voice of them that shout for 
victory, neither is it the voice of them that cry for being overcome, 
but the voice of them that sing do I hear.” The law-giver was a 
better psychologist than the soldier. His fears were not of foes 
without or of feuds within. They were of an evil more subtle and 
perilous. The event showed that he was right. “As soon as he came 
nigh unto the camp he saw the calf and the dancing.” Aaron had 
yielded to the importunity of the people to bring their religion 
down to earth; the people had found a pliant tool in him. Why 
should not their God be seen in some symbol of power like other 
gods? Why should not their religion be expressed in visible joy 
like that of the nations around them? Let Israel make a worthy 
symbol of the might of Jehovah and give a worthy demonstration 
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of their delight in Him. Other nations, with no such god as theirs, 
have their images and their symbols, and, with no such experience 
as theirs, have their celebrating festivals. Let Israel bring of her 
treasure and raise a worthy symbol, and let her people show their 
joy in a feast the voice of whose shouting will fill the ears of their 
wondering neighbors. 

So it came to pass that the God of the theophany of Sinai and 
the Ten Commandments, the pavement of whose feet was the sap- 
phire sky, whose presence might be symbolized by no graven like- 
ness, was to witness the children of His covenant, whose leader 
was even then in communion with Him in the secret place of the 
Holy Mount, turn to the beggarly elements of a golden calf and a 
vulgar dance. 

It is a question whether Israel ever thought of their God as in 

the likeness of a golden calf. Archaeologists now take this golden 
calf as a type of cherub, supporting but not representing the divine 
presence, but that it became a snare for the people, tending to gross 
and materialistic conceptions of religion, the career and downfall 
of the Northern Kingdom make plain. The exaltation of the symbol 
is always a hazard; religion is vulgarized and materialized. “To 
enlist the senses as the allies of the spirit,’ says Alexander Mac- 
laren, “is risky... . The history of all symbolical worship shows 
that the experiment is much more likely to end in sensualizing reli- 
gion than in spiritualizing sense.” It was a retrograde movement 
in which Aaron led the people of Israel, and to Moses it was sin. 

The Bible teaches by pictures. For us the story of the golden 
calf is a parable. Israel gave itself over to sensuous worship. In the 
name of their God they set up a symbol of His invisible reality. In 
their sin they were not as far removed from us as we should like to 
think. We too have craved a God whom we can see, a religion with 
a warm, sensuous setting. Is not a “mortal god” more appealing 
than a supersensible Spirit? Does not society—the visible world 
of men at its best—reveal more of the essence of the divine than 
does the mysticism of the saint? Are not liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity a better trinity for human needs than Father, Son, and 
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Spirit? Will not Communism sway more hearts than otherworldli- 
ness? It comes near being true that the prevailing contemporary 
ideology is society as a communal force rather than soul perfec- 
tionism or even social justice. Let us bring our material wealth to 
a common melting pot and fashion it in the image of the common 
man. The strength of religious ideas, the father of the new psy- 
chology has said, is “due to the fact that they are the fulfillment of 
the most insistent wishes of man.’’ What are those wishes if not 
the insistence upon a symbol of God-made-in-the-image-of-man? 
Man as such is the key to this religious conception of life. The mere 
fact of his physical existence, apart from his behavior and his atti- 
tudes, gives him a place in the covenant of God’s people. 

This love of mankind as an expression of religion is self-refut- 
ing. We do not love im vacuo. Love is selective. It must have an 
object, and in religion that object, if it is to draw and hold our 
affection, must be above us. In religion we do not lift ourselves by 
our own boot straps. There must be a fulcrum outside that raises 
love to the plane of devotion. “It is worth noting,” says W. E. 
Hocking, “that the teacher of Galilee never urged his disciples to 
love mankind. He had a great deal to say about one’s neighbor ; and 
he defined ‘neighbor’ in complete independence of next-door dwell- 
ing. ... Your neighbor is the man you happen to encounter, to 
whom you can be of service; he is not the man at the antipodes to 
whom you entertain a wholly theoretical good will.’’”* Jesus gave us 
the fulcrum by which to realize our “most insistent wishes.’ It is 
the Son of Man who is first the Son of God the Father. 

The moon lends itself to our weak human eyes as a more con- 
genial source of light than the sun. When the sun is out of sight it 
seems all-sufficient; but let us not forget that the moon shines only 
with reflected light. 

But Israel’s sin was not a matter of conscious ideology. In the 
matter of the golden calf they simply followed their “most insistent 
wishes.” And so do we. The essential religion of a people expresses 


1 Science and the Idea of God (University of North Carolina Press), p. 75. 
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itself in at least three ways: its worship, its theory of education, 
and the ruling passion of its energies and its leisure. 

If an envoy from another planet were to visit our earth and 
make an appraisal of the Christian Church in the lands in which 
it is the dominant religion, he would be struck by the material 
splendor of its housing and its accessories of worship. What tow- 
ering temples we have reared for the worship of the Carpenter of 
Nazareth, whose auditorium was a hillside and whose pulpit a 
fishing-boat, whose vestments consisted of a peasant’s robe and a 
crown of thorns! Five hundred thousand dollars for merely the 
restoration of a great cathedral in a land whose poor are suffering 
from hunger and whose neighbors across its protecting channel 
are starving! Like Israel our idols are cast in the mold of our “most 
insistent wishes,’» monuments to our pride of life. 

Yes, even the Christian Church has gone over to the golden 
calf. The symbol of her self-appraisal is the dollar mark. Her sta- 
tistics are largely the statistics of money. She has appealed for gold, 
and behold what her children have brought! She can no longer say 
with Peter and John, “Silver and gold have I none.” Yet a prophet 
like Thomas Aquinas might say today, “But the Church can no 
longer say, ‘Rise, take up thy bed and walk.’ ” 

Again, nothing better reflects a people’s essential réligion than 
its theory of education. The school was originally a retreat for the 
contemplation of the meaning of life, the lifting of the eyes from 
the sordid pursuit of material wealth and power to the study of the 
soul, its origin and destiny, the wise use of the mind, the cultivation 
of wisdom as the governor of life. In the past sixty years there has 
been an almost revolutionary change in our ideas as to the ultimate 
purpose of education. Sixty years ago the college curriculum in- 
cluded the required study of mental and moral philosophy, the an- 
cient and modern classics for the cultivation of ideals, the science 
of government for the preservation of our freedom and the train- 
ing of social leaders. Today the emphasis is on vocational training 
for the production of wealth. Culture has been subordinated to 
efficiency. The old spiritual ideals have not been repudiated; they 
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have simply been deposited with Aaron’s rod among the sacred 
relics. When in 1897 the Kaiser by imperial edict opened all de- 
partments of the German universities to the graduates of the 
Realschulen a new god arose in the educational world whose name 
is Power. In America it came in with President Eliot’s elective 
system. This expansion promised to produce more technically 
trained men, and money became the symbol of this new deity be- 
cause the objective of the graduates of the new system was material 
wealth. Sacrifice and service were proclaimed as loudly as ever, but 
they were given a new denomination. They were catalogued in 
terms of dollars. Gifts of money became the passport to alumni 
distinction. Technological expansion has become the goal of our 
schools, for gold as the symbol of power has become our god. 
Again, we reveal our essential religion in the ruling passion 
of our energies and what we do with our leisure. After the calf, the 
dancing. The prophet Amos addressed a generation not unlike our 
own. It had made gold its god, and its material strength had outrun 
its spiritual assimilation of it. The people had become vulgar even 
in the expression of such religion as they had. Ostentatious offer- 
ings were multiplied until, in sarcasm, he bade them bring their 
sacrifices every morning and their tithes every three days, publish- 
ing abroad their free-will offerings as was their delight. And what 
did they do with their leisure?” “Ye... that lie upon beds of ivory 
and stretch themselves upon their couches, and eat lambs and fatted 
calves, and twitter to the sound of the viol, and improvise on in- 
struments of music, that drink wine in bowls and anoint themselves 
with the most delicate of oils; but they are not grieved for the 
afflictions of Joseph.” Amos was speaking of the men of Israel; 
Isaiah speaks of the women of Jerusalem, when the Southern 
Kingdom had gone in for a power religion: “The daughters of 
Zion are haughty, holding their heads high as they walk, with 
ogling eyes and mincing steps. The Lord will smite them and take 
away their finery of anklets, tiaras, necklaces, ear-rings, bracelets, 
and veils, headbands, armlets, and sashes, scent-bottles, vanity 
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bags, charms, evening dresses, mantles, shawls, hand-mirrors, tur- 
bans... .” The dance follows the golden calf. 

At the outbreak of the Second World War no other nation on 
earth had as much money as the United States, and no other nation 
was leading as gay a life. So conspicuous was our success in pleas- 
ure that a European journalist said of us, “America is not a coun- 
try but a picnic.” Our internal revenue—that X-ray of a nation’s 
vital interests—showed that we were spending $117,175,741 for 
cosmetics, $500,000,000 for jewelry, nearly five times as much 
for legalized drinks, etc., totaling $4,000,000,000 for luxuries as 
over against $400,000,000 for religion, education, and charity. The 
disparity is even greater in 1947. What we do with our money is 
a fair gauge of our religion, for it is the gauge of our essential 
interests. 

Our point is that the kind of god we worship will determine 
the kind of people we shall be. When Professor Rudolph Kittel was 
asked in a questionnaire by the school teachers of Saxony why the 
Psalms of Israel had become the Prayer Book of the world rather 
than the Psalms of Babylonia, his reply was, “The God of the 
Psalms of Israel.’’ Moses put the Ten Commandments in place of 
the golden calf. What Israel might have become as the worshipers 
of the golden calf we may see in the ruins of ancient Babylon. If 
we want to give our people a better type of life we must get them 
to worship a better god. If we want the life of the Bible to prevail 
on earth we must start with the God of the Bible, we must bow 
before the heavenly verities. Men were not made to worship a 
golden calf. 

The war from which we are emerging will not have done its 
perfect work until it has destroyed our golden calf. When the city 
of Florence was under the spell of Savonarola he ended the cele- 
bration of the carnival with a huge bonfire. White-robed lads had 
gone from house to house, like our Boy Scouts, asking for their 
idols—only they called them vanities. George Eliot, in her Romola, 
has given us a vivid picture of the holocaust: “The pile was sixty 
feet high, with shelves widening and widening toward the base 
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till they reached a circumference of eighty yards. There were tapes- 
tries and brocades, pictures and sculptures, . . . boards and tables 
for all sorts of games, masks and masquerading dresses; all the 
implements of feminine vanity—rouge pots, wigs, mirrors; at the 
summit there was an unflattering effigy of ...a Venetian merchant 
who was understood to have offered a huge price for the whole 
collection, and soaring high above him the symbolic figure of the 
carnival itself. On the last day at evening the pile was to be set 
ablaze to the sound of trumpets, and the ugly old carnival was to 
tumble into the flames amid the songs of reforming triumph.” 

The verdict of history is that Savonarola was a fanatic, one 
of God’s angry men, of whom prophets are made. But he cleansed 
the Augian stables of Florence, unseated the Medici, and released 
his beloved Florentines from the thraldom of their folly. 

The nations are not enjoying the holocaust of their luxuries 
in the War of Judgment whose embers are still smoldering. They 
may be brands plucked from the burning. We pray, O Lord, that 
they may return unto Thee! 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH’ 


WERNER ELERT 
Translated by Gustay K. Wiencke 


INADEQUACY OF THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION 


HE New Testament was authoritative long before any dog- 

matic study or formulation of that authority was made. Not 
until the Council of Trent did the Roman Church formulate a 
dogma concerning the Bible. The Lutheran confessions contain 
none at all; those well-known statements in the Formula of Con- 
cord appear in the preamble only and merely confess the fact of 
the Bible’s authority without giving it a dogmatic basis. However, 
the Reformed confessions, following the precedent of Calvin, laid 
much emphasis upon it. As for the individual books of the New 
Testament, they were authoritative even before they were knit to- 
gether into a closed canon and before one could speak of the New 
Testament. Hence the doctrines of the church, which are the con- 
cern of dogmatics, need not be built up primarily upon any particu- 
lar doctrine of the Bible, seeing that they did not develop histori- 
cally on such a basis. 

Nevertheless, it is obvious that systematic theology must ar- 
rive at a clear view of the authority of the Bible and hence it must 
face the problem of an adequate basis for that authority. The solu- 
tion of this problem, for Luther, was that it is the substantial con- 
tent of the Bible which makes it authoritative—just as it is the 
substance of the Gospel which persuades us. Medieval theologians 
like Bonaventura and the Lutheran theologians of the sixteenth 

1 Chapter VI of a recent work in systematic theology, Der christliche Glaube: 
Grundlinien der lutherischen Dogmatik, second edition (Berlin: Furche Verlag, 1941). 
Dr. Elert is professor in the University of Erlangen and is well known for his Outline of 
Christian Doctrine and his two-volume Morphologie des Luthertums. Ellipses in the 
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century held this view. It was the dogmaticians of the seventeenth 
century who, influenced by Calvin, first sought to use a doctrine of 
inspiration as the formal basis for the authority of the Bible rather 
than its substantial content. What was questionable in this pro- 
cedure was not the doctrine of an inspiration of the Bible—such 
as held by men like Athanasius and Chrysostom, and even the sec- 
ond century apologetes—but the position into which they were 
forced. Their error was the opinion that they had to go back of the 
substance of the Bible in establishing its authority and that they 
could do so. 

Inspiration, as Wilhelm Baier defined it, is “the action 
whereby God, through supernatural means, imparts to the intellect 
of the writers not only the proper formulation of all matters to be 
treated, but even the formulation of words and expressions, and 
also prompts the will of the writers to the act of writing.’ This is 
a brief summary of the three parts—suggestio rerum, suggestio 
verborum, impulsus ad scribendum—into which the process of in- 
spiration was dissected in the course of its doctrinal development. 
At the same time they characterize the three kinds of inspiration 
which were played off against one another by those theologians of 
the nineteenth century who had turned back to the old orthodoxy: 
material, verbal, and personal inspiration. However, these distinc- 
tions are unessential for the basic attempt to establish the Bible’s 
authority upon a doctrine of inspiration. All three have this in 
common, as do the various combinations in which they appeared, 
that they center on a historical process which preceded the result 
in the written documents. 

Naturally, no reader of the Bible can deny that there are ref- 
erences to a divine inspiration in the Bible. To be sure, the two 
classic passages, I] Tim. 3:16 and II Peter 1:21, refer only to 
books of the Old Testament. But when St. Paul says of himself 
that he speaks not with words which man’s wisdom teaches but in 
words which the Holy Ghost teaches, that claim applies both to 
what he wrote and to what he spoke. And for those New Testament 


2 Joh. Wilhelm Baier, Compendium theologia positivae, ed. V., 1704, p. 73. 
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authors who were apostles, Christ’s promise of the Paraclete was 
fulfilled by what they said as well as wrote. It borders on blas- 
phemy, however, when many a theologian, following the example 
of Calvin and of the Council of Trent, and understanding divine 
inspiration as dictation, then drew the conclusion, as Quenstedt 
did, that the human writer had no part even in the choice of his 
words.® Indeed, how can one make the Holy Spirit responsible for 
the fact that St. Paul no longer knew whether he had baptized any 
one else besides the household of Stephanas in Corinth (1 Cor. 
1:16) ? Such a mechanical conception of inspiration does not agree 
with the sharp distinction which St. Paul makes in the same epistle 
between a word of the Lord and his own personal opinion (I Cor. 
7:10, 12), even when he appeals to his possession of the Spirit in 
making his own judgment (I Cor. 7:40). The author of Luke 
sought to gain the confidence of his reader by an explicit reference 
to his own research (Lk. 1:3). Violence is done to these passages 
and others like them when Quenstedt hazards the doctrine that 
inspiration is pouring in not only matters previously unknown to 
the authors, but also such as were already known to them.* The 
divine inflatus to which the Bible witnesses must have an essen- 
tially different meaning than such dictation. 

The deeper basis for this heresy lies in the position of this 
doctrine in the whole system of theology. The concept of the sug- 
gestio rerum betrays this fact... . Its real origin is in the material- 
ization of the concepts, faith and revelation. The epistemological 
principle of theology, says Quenstedt, is that revelation which is 
included in the Bible, or, the same thing in other words, the Holy 
Spirit is the principle of theology from which all statements of 
faith are to be derived and proven (I, 33). To be sure, he distin- 
guishes between the act and the content of revelation (32). How- 
ever, theology is concerned only with the res revelatae, which is 
identical with the total content of the written Word. The task of 


3 Calvin, Institutio IV, 8:8f.; Tridentinum, Sess. IV. Decr. de can. script.; Quenstedt, 
Theologica didactio-polemica s. Systema theologicum, Witteb. 1691, I, 674. 
4 Quenstedt, op. cit., I, 68. Cf. Hollaz concerning Luke, Examen, p. 91. 
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theology is to develop these res as a system of articles of faith, 
each of which forms a part of the Bible (32, 231a). According to 
the statement, fides est una copulativa, these articles of faith are so 
linked together that to deny one is to deny all of them (243a). All 
that theology has to do is to show how these statements of faith 
are linked together. That they are so linked is vouched for by the 
fact that they together form the content of a sharply defined Scrip- 
ture. Occasionally Quenstedt does sum up all the res divinae in the 
Bible as Law and Gospel, and at times he speaks of Christ as the 
nucleus, medulla, scopus, seu centrum of the whole Bible (56). 
Thus his Lutheran heritage shines through. However, we may not 
conclude that there are secondary matters which are not credenda, 
that is, which do not of necessity form part of the content of faith. 

Herewith the doctrine of inspiration clearly assumes a position 
of decisive importance. The objects of theological study are the 
credenda, or res divinae revealed in the Bible, and their transmis- 
sion in a definitely limited canon guarantees that they are com- 
plete, necessary for salvation, and interlocking. Simply being in the 
Bible makes them credenda. On the other hand, since only God can 
formally and materially impose the duty to believe, to prove that we 
must believe the res divinae requires that God himself be the causa 
efficiens principalis of the Bible in a double fashion: (1) mandato 
antecedente, (2) imspiratione subsequente sive jubendo, ut scribant 
Sancti Dei homines, et inspirando scribenda (55b). In other words, 
the divine suggestio rerum is that which gives them the quality of 
being credenda. The material as well as the epistemological basis 
of the duty of faith is in God himself transmitting the res divinae 
by means of dictating them to the biblical authors. Hence the au- 
thority of the Bible for faith and theology can be established only 
by a doctrine of inspiration. 

In this manner the act of inspiration—however one may un- 
derstand it according to those New Testament passages—is ac- 
corded a meaning which it cannot and dare not have because it 
falsifies and destroys faith in the New Testament sense. Actually, 
what compels us to make faith’s decision is the person of Christ. 
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That was true first of all for the apostles. They needed no inspired 
Scriptural witness for their faith. This is due not because, as the 
old dogmaticians thought, they were instruments of a future in- 
spiration and thus belonged to a special category, . . . but because 
their own eyes and ears witnessed those events in which was bound 
up the whole content of New Testament revelation... .* 

That this witness of the apostles comes to us only in their 
writings does not diminish its weight. We are moved to a decisive 
faith not because the apostles were inspired but because they testify 
to us of Christ, just as they saw and heard him themselves. Strictly 
speaking, this is the only way that our faith can be related to 
Christ. Their writings, as were their spoken words, are only the 
means to a decisive faith, not the substantial basis. Their divine 
inspiration is attested by the fact that they are the means—in our 
case means essential to salvation—which is to say, it is derived 
from the evangelical substance of their writings. To seek to vali- 
date faith by penetrating behind this substantial content to an act 
whereby faith was first suggested to them, without any considera- 
tion for the testimony of their eyes and ears, is to remove the very 
basis upon which faith rests. 


Tue AUTHORITY OF THE NEw TESTAMENT 


1. The apostles call their proclamation of Christ the Gospel. 
... This Gospel, proclaimed to mankind by word of mouth and 
written testimony, is the ‘“Word of God.’’® According to the New 
Testament the power of this testimony is the same whether it is 
from eye witnesses or not. The New Testament assumption is al- 
ways that he is proclaimed to us who is the Word of God in person. 
Christ means and is the Word of God because God speaks to us in 
him, Any human speech likewise means and is the Word of God 
provided that it presents this Person as speaking to us. 

In this respect the New Testament writings are part of the 


5 Acts 2 :22ff.; 32155 5:32; 10:39.3/13:31 3/22 315 ; 126215; Ty Core (525i); Galeoniem 
Pet. 1:16-18; I John 1:1. 
6 A theme developed at length in an earlier portion of the book. 
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whole proclamation (kerygma) of the whole Christian church, 
whereby she has shown her vitality from beginning to end. How- 
ever, the beginning has a special meaning for all her later history. 
The church was born in that moment when the ascended Christ 
redeemed his promise by sending the Holy Spirit. From the view- 
point of the apostles, the entrance of the Holy Spirit into their lives 
was a reception wholly from without, a unique and unrepeatable 
event. From our viewpoint, as hearers of their words, this revela- 
tion of the Spirit to the apostles is at the same time a revelation of 
the Spirit through the apostles. The mystery of this relationship, 
to and through, is expressed by St. Peter’s words, “We cannot but 
speak the things which we have seen and heard” (Acts 4:20). The 
Spirit’s revelation always occurs in this inseparableness of hearing 
and speaking. We must speak that which we have heard. An essen- 
tial mark of Christ’s revelation is that a word, meant for the hearer 
personally, has hit the mark. Inasmuch as it does so by action of 
the Spirit, he is forced to speak about it. The apostles perceived the 
Word when they saw and heard him who is the Word in person. 
But afterwards they stayed at home. Not until they received the 
Paraclete did they go outside before the others because they had to 
speak about what they had heard and seen. 

This inability to keep silent is the historic beginning of the 
church. For it is the beginning of a ceaseless movement in which 
one member of the church is linked to another, one generation to 
the next. It is a movement of ever repeated rhythm, hearing and 
speaking, hearing and speaking. Because of this inability to keep 
silent on the part of the apostles, their hearers were cut to the heart 
by the word of the Spirit (Acts 2:3). If they received that word 
in faith, they could not keep silent (Acts 4:31) and so they, too, 
became instruments of the Spirit. This was repeated by listeners 
of these listeners, and by their listeners, and so on. This inability 
to keep silent is always a sign that the Word of the Spirit has hit 
the mark, and at the same time the means whereby it spreads. 

In this ceaseless movement, in which the inner life of the 
church consists and through which her outward life is formed and 
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preserved, the first beat of the uninterrupted rhythm of hearing 
and speaking takes on a special meaning. All subsequent errors or 
mistaken conclusions between hearing and speaking can be cor- 
rected—but not the first one. If those who first received the Para- 
clete and who also became his first instruments because of that 
compulsion to testify—if they had not spoken out what they saw 
and heard just as they really saw and heard it, then a veracious 
report would be impossible for all in later times. Those who follow 
are in this respect wholly dependent upon the first generation. The 
Spirit does not work, as the false doctrine of inspiration assumes, 
as suggestio rerum, but the Spirit testifies of him by whom the 
Spirit was sent. In other words, the Spirit brings to remembrance 
for the disciples the words of the earthly Christ, glorifies him and 
proclaims to them what Christ is. Whatever the Paraclete brings 
to remembrance for all who follow as they hear the Word, is al- 
ways based, according to its substantial content, in what the apostles 
have heard and seen... . 

For this reason the witness of the first generation has unique 
ranking. Oral or written, its witness is of equal rank. Could we 
by some miracle hear St. Peter’s preaching with our own ears, it 
would have the same authority for us as the writings of the New 
Testament. Since this possibility is denied us, we must depend upon 
the written witness of the primitive church. .. . 

Thereby is ascribed to the writings which have been gathered 
together in the New Testament an authority and a norm for the 
message of the church which can be ascribed to no other writings. 
Since the preaching and doctrines of the church are so closely re- 
lated, externally and inwardly, the New Testament books are the 
highest norm and authority both for the message of the church 
and her theology. Leaving the Old Testament out of consideration 
for the moment—what has been said has not established its validity 
for the Christian church—our conclusions correspond with the con- 
fession in the Formula of Concord: “that the only rule and stand- 
ard according to which at once all dogmas and teachers should be 
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esteemed and judged are nothing else than the prophetic and apos- 
tolic Scriptures of the Old and the New Testament.” 

2. For the reasons set forth, the unique authority of the New 
Testament books is beyond doubt. But we have not yet completely 
defined this authority. The Roman Church, since the Council of 
Trent, has co-ordinated ecclesiastical tradition with the Bible as an 
equally valid norm. Obviously, this co-ordination does not apply to 
oral traditions of later periods. . 

Theoretically, it is possible that by way of oral transmission 
some apostolic testimony has come down to us whose substantial 
content extends beyond that of the New Testament books. If no 
doubt could be cast upon such apostolic origin, then no objection 
could be offered to such co-ordination with testimony handed down 
to us in writing. That would be valid, for example, for the so- 
called Apostles’ Creed—if there were no question as to its apos- 
tolic authorship.’ ... 

According to the Roman view, the guarantee of the church 
takes the place of documentary proof to attest oral tradition. The 
church vouches for apostolic origin. She is able to do so, so the 
argument runs, because the promise of the Paraclete, who would 
lead the disciples into all truth, was given to the whole church, not 
just to the first generation. The Holy Spirit has produced and 
guarded oral tradition from generation to generation in the same 
way that it has for the written proclamation of the apostles. That 
eventually the tradition was written down, or when that was done, 
is of secondary importance. In case of doubt, the contemporary 
church, guided by the Spirit, decides upon the trustworthiness of 
the form and content of that tradition. 

This reasoning is tempting because of the vital use made of 
the unimpeachable New Testament doctrine of the continuing ac- 
tivity of the Spirit in the church of Christ. But this reasoning has 
a loophole. The oral tradition could have been interrupted at some 
time, and that interruption could become a source of error. All de- 
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pends, therefore, upon preserving the continua successio, and that 
is guaranteed for the church by the apostolic succession of the 
bishop’s office. ¥ 

The necessary consequence of such reasoning is that the valid- 
ity of the apostolic testimony is ultimately guaranteed by the office 
of bishop. Doctrinal development in the Roman Church from Trent 
to the Vatican has not essentially disturbed this reasoning. What 
has been said pertains first of all to oral tradition. But it also, as 
we shall see in the matter of the canon, pertains to the written tes- 
timony of the apostles. Bellarmin includes both the oral tradition 
(doctrina non scripta) and the Bible (doctrina scripta) under the 
inclusive concept of tradition.’® The authority of the bishop’s office 
is theoretically the same as that of the apostles, but in practice it is 
superior because, without episcopal guarantee, the office of the 
apostles is of no effect. This is evident in the claim of the church to 
the sole right of interpreting the Bible. 

This unavoidable conclusion makes the co-ordination of oral 
tradition with the writings of the New Testament unacceptable for 
us. However, it throws another light upon the authority of the 
New Testament. Every genuine proclamation of the Gospel, any 
witness which makes the personal Word of God to sound out so 
that the listener perceives therein the consolation of the Comforter, 
is the “Word of God,” no matter whether it comes through the 
mouth of the apostles, of bishops, or of other Christians. The dif- 
ference between the apostolic proclamation and the later word of 
the church is not only—as was shown above—in the dependence of 
the latter for its substance upon the former, but that in the apos- 
tolic proclamation we have before us in human speech the original 
imprint of the event of the divine incarnation and therewith the 
word of reconciliation. 

The apostles, however, are more than mere reporters. The 
entrance of God into history through the incarnation of the Son 
was followed by the establishment of the new community of God 


8 Trid. Sess. IV, decr. de can. script. 
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by the coming of the Paraclete. Together these two events deter- 
mine the point concerning which Hegel says truly, though for other 
reasons, ‘History moves up to that point and from that point on.” 
Just as the human Christ was not only receiver but also the agent 
of the incarnation, so the apostles are not mere receivers but also 
the agent of the inrupting Holy Spirit which formed history’s 
turning point. From then on the Spirit works only through the 
word of human speech—the apostles, however, received the Spirit 
in a manner which is just as unique and unrepeatable as the event 
of the crucifixion and resurrection of Christ. 

Hence the proclamation of the apostles is not just a report. 
Nor just a corroboration. It is rather the self-revelation of God— 
in the absolute, unrepeatable historical sense as are all actions of 
God’s revealing. For just as the earthly life of Christ revealed the 
Son of God, so the speech of the apostles revealed the first, and in 
that sense unique, coming of the Paraclete to mankind. The words 
of the apostles, revealing the Spirit, are accessible to us in their 
written witness. And there only. This it is which lends them ab- 
solute authority in the Christian church for all time. They are not 
only the highest norm, but also the only source for every later proc- 
lamation of the church. 


THE CANON 


1. ... The question as to the proper final limitation of the 
canon” has doctrinal significance inasmuch as it might possibly 
establish a point hitherto rejected, namely that the church of later 
times after all became the guarantor of the authority of the apos- 
tolic witness. In this sense the champions of Tridentine theology 
down to this day have appealed to the historical origin of the canon 
in their attacks upon the evangelical foundation for biblical au- 
thority. The church, so they say, was there even before the New 

10 Fourth Century and even later for the eastern Church. The four Gospels, thirteen 
Pauline letters, Acts, I Peter, and I John—over nine-tenths of the final canon—had 
canonical authority by the end of the second century. The eastern and western church 
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Testament writings existed, and certainly before the canon was 
completed. Her authority is therefore older than the Bible, and the 
Scriptures have received their authority only because the ancient 
church recognized their apostolic character and therefore declared 
them canonical. Here further evidence for the necessity of oral 
tradition appears: only on the basis of such tradition could the 
ancient church determine what was of apostolic origin. 

The fallacy of this argument, however, lies in ascribing an 
independence to the church as over against the apostolic writings 
which the church, after the death of the apostles, never possessed. 
According to the sources of the second century, there was no in- 
terruption in the authority of the words of the Lord and the apos- 
tles. Reference was already made in the first post-apostolic genera- 
tion to the authority of the apostolic letters.** Ignatius, exhorting 
the Magnesians to stand firm in the precepts of the Lord and of the 
apostles (13:1), assumes that the voice of the apostles could still 
be heard, which could be the case only in their writings. The prac- 
tical result of reading these writings in public worship was their 
canonization. And though words of Jesus were also in circulation, 
the fact that the church did not fixate these orally transmitted 
words, but limited itself to the four written Gospels, proves that 
the church felt itself bound to the written Word, viewing that au- 
thority as a given fact. Even if in the post-apostolic period other 
authorities became valid, such as the prophets or the bishops, yet 
between the time of the authority of living apostles and the time 
when their writings replaced their persons, there was no vacuum 
in which oral tradition needed to substitute for the immediate au- 
thority of the apostles. After the death of the apostles the church 
at no time lacked their writings; hence it never existed apart from 
the apostolic authority. It would be absurd to suppose that the 
church possessed and read these writings without recognizing their 
authority, and the whole attitude of the post-apostolic age contra- 
dicts such a view. And even if one would hold that to be possible, 
despite all these sources, it would only show that at that time the 


11 For example, I Clem. 47:1ff.; Ignatius, Eph. 12:2; Polycarp, Phil. 3:2; 11:2-3. 
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church sinned against an authority which it later recognized as 
valid. 

Precedence in time is an absurd reason for ranking the au- 
thority of the church above that of the New Testament books. The 
church, before the formation of these books, was the church of the 
living apostles and stood under ‘their authority as agents of the 
Paraclete. Nor should the authority of the living apostles be played 
against their writings because their written and oral witness was 
identical, both in authorship and substance.” There never was a 
church which was independent of that authority and which could 
make up its mind concerning the authority of the apostolic witness, 
oral or written. 

The question remains whether in the later and final closing of 
the canon the authority of the New Testament becomes dependent 
upon ecclesiastical guarantors. Our answer is that the final canon- 
ization, first of all, occurred in a time when the church everywhere 
was conscious of long dependence upon apostolic testimony, and, 
secondly, at a time when in practice she bowed to this authority in 
her doctrinal struggles. Thirdly, and most important, the closing 
of the canon involved only a decision concerning the so-called anti- 
legomena, that is, the writings not yet universally regarded as 
canonical.** 

Thus narrowed down, the only question is whether ecclesiasti- 
cal guarantee is required for the authority of these New Testament 
antilegomena. In reply, we note first of all that these decisions re- 
garding the antilegomena cannot formally be binding for the Chris- 
tian church of all time. Obviously, Athanasius, as bishop of Alex- 

ieee lest.. 11 Pet. 3:1f.. 10 Cor. 12126; 10:11. 

13 Listed by Eusebius and contrasted to the homologumena, i.e., undisputed, and hence, 
as Origin already had said, also “deposited” (Hist. Eccl. III, 25:3; 3:3; Origin, De 
orat. 14:4). Hence the homologumena were not first incorporated by some act of the 
church. In his Easter letter of 376, Athanasius says of the twenty-seven books—earliest 
listing of our canon—that they were handed down to the Fathers by those who were eye- 
witnesses and servants of the Logos, whereby he includes the antilegomena. The canon 
formulated by the synod at Rome, 382, with its phrases, recipit ecclesia for Old Testa- 
ment writings, suscipit ecclesia for New Testament writings, could only make a decision 


concerning the antilegomena because the canonicity of the homolegumena was already 
taken for granted, just as for Athanasius. 
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andria, could make no such decrees in this question. Even those 
who ascribe any kind of formal authority to the councils of the 
ancient church cannot appeal to the decision of 382 for the Roman 
canon or to the African synods of Augustine’s time because these 
were all particular synods. Since, on other grounds, the later de- 
crees of the Roman Church are not binding for us, it follows that 
the question of the canonicity of the antilegomena is still open. 
Luther, for this reason, placed Hebrews, James, Jude, and Revela- 
tion at the end of the New Testament and indicated that difference 
in his preface to Hebrews: “Up to this point we have had the true 
and certain chief books of the New Testament; the four that fol- 
low, however, had a different reputation in former times.’ Luther 
made some very sceptical remarks regarding the antilegomena. 
Only Hebrews, though it could not have apostolic origin, should be 
held in highest honor. The Lutheran dogmaticians of the sixteenth 
century, and some in the eighteenth, differentiated a canonicity of 
the first and second rank, or proto- and deutero-canonical books. 

2. The Lutheran Church, unlike the Roman and Reformed, 
has never made a final decision as to the scope of the canon. Its outer 
borders are fluid. This continued theological question as to the 
validity of the antilegomena protects theology from the temptation 
of making the decision of any age or ecclesiastical authority ab- 
solute. Such a temptation would be especially dangerous because a 
thoroughly legalistic closing of the canon would encourage a Tal- 
mudic method of scriptural proof. Rather, the question of the anti- 
legomena demands a continuous re-examination of the canonical 
calibre of the New Testament books. This also affects the relation- 
ship to the homologumena. .. . 

The theologian owes a fundamental answer to this question of 
the antilegomena, and his answer determines whether he is using 
an evangelical concept of the canon or’not. He is unevangelical if 
he regards the antilegomena as canonical because they are included 
in our editions of the Bible. Thus he becomes dependent upon his 
book-binder, or at best upon the judgments of the fourth or fifth 


14 W.A. (Bibel), 7, p. 344. 
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century, without raising the question of valid reasons. The question 
necessitates a study of the standards for canonical calibre. These 
standards are evangelical if they stick to the one fact which can 
give the New Testament books divine authority, namely, that in 
them we perceive the original Gospel. Whether it is the original 
Gospel depends upon its origin in the beginning of the church, that 
is, in the reception of the Spirit by and through the first Christian 
generation. Hence there are two decisive criteria for canonical 
calibre: (1) whether Christ’s promise of the sending of the Spirit 
is fulfilled in this testimony, and (2) whether it is an original and 
not a secondary testimony. 

The first criterion is clearly stated in the word of Christ that 
the Comforter will testify of him (John 15:26). Ultimately the 
testimony of the Spirit is always the testimony of Christ himself. 
Luther followed this criterion in his oft-quoted saying that canon- 
icity depends on whether the Scriptures deal with Christ (Chris- 
tum tretben). That was the basis for his criticism of the Epistle 
of James: 


that it is unwilling to teach Christ and does not once, in such a long treatise, 
talk of the suffering, resurrection, the spirit of Christ. Christ is named a few 
times, but nothing is taught about him, only something about a general faith 
in God. The office of a real apostle is to preach of the passion, resurrection, 
and office of Christ, and to lay the foundation for such a faith, just as Christ 
said of himself, Ye will testify of me (John 18). All true and holy Scriptures 
agree in this one thing, that they all present Christ and concern themselves 
with him. This is the true touchstone for criticising any book, if one sees 
whether it is concerned with Christ or not. Since all Scriptures testify of 
Christ (Rom. 3) and Paul is determined to know nothing but Christ (I Cor. 
2), whatever does not teach Christ is not apostolic, even if it is taught by 
Peter or Paul. Moreover, whatever preaches Christ is apostolic, even if done 
by Judas, Annas, Pilate, or Herod.*® 


Luther’s words are a true and effective statement of this first 
criterion, but the last sentence indicates that it is not sufficient. 
According to this sentence, the canonical calibre is independent of 


15 W.A. (Bibel), 7, p. 384. 
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authorship. .. . This first criterion alone would offer no sufficient 
reason for the pre-eminence of New Testament books over a later 
witness of the church which also deals with Christ... . 

The canonical calibre of the individual writings, as previously 
stated, depends secondly upon whether they bear original or sec- 
ondary testimony. It is original if it cannot be reduced to other 
sources in the primitive church accessible to us. 

Implicit use has been made of the analogia fidei in the applica- 
tion of the first and second criteria. Nothing can be admitted to 
the canon which cannot be reconciled with the Gospel preached by 
the apostles themselves. This third rule probably caused the long 
hesitancy of the ancient church with regard to the Apocalypse of 
John. This rule applies above all to the books which Eusebius listed 
as antilegomena, but which he rejected as illegitimate and which 
were not taken into the final canon.” 

Though the fourth century judgment on the canon has no for- 
mally binding power, yet we cannot deny that these judgments meet 
the test of the evangelical viewpoint, though we might arrive at 
other results on the periphery. However, the very presence of these 


16 The Johannine and Pauline writings clearly meet this test, whereby the question, 
who this John was, is of minor importance. Mark, I and II Peter, and Acts meet this 
test also, as does Hebrews. Matthew and Luke probably made use of older sources, known, 
however, only in these Gospels, hence they are to be classed as original testimony. Jude, 
except for the mythical statements in vy. 9, taken from apocryphal literature, contains 
nothing essential which does not stand in II Peter. Hence it cannot stand as original 
testimony. (The question whether II Peter is not rather dependent on Jude must be left 
to the careful exegesis on the part of New Testament theology. II Peter 1 and 3, how- 
ever, still remain original in the sense indicated above.) 

17 This rule excludes the Apocalypse of Peter, as well as the Shepherd of Hermas 
(proven to be of second century origin). The author of the Acts of Paul, extant only in 
fragments, confessed that it was a pseudo-epigrapha, according to Tertullian (De bapt. 
ch. 17). The Epistle of Barnabas and the Didache are the only remaining antilegomena. 
The Didache contains passages which, like the eucharistic prayer, surely deal with Christ— 
at any rate, more than does the Epistle of James. Since, as ch. 11 indicates, for example, 
the Didache does not originate in the apostolic period, it does not meet the second criterion. 
The Epistle of Barnabas could appear to be of canonical calibre equal to that of Hebrews. 
But while Hebrews is cited in I Clement and comes, at the latest, from the time of the 
last apostles, the Epistle of Barnabas is not attested until a much later period. Since the 
author is not mentioned by name, and since its content does not claim an origin in the 
very beginning of the church, its canonical calibre cannot be established. 
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antilegomena in our New Testament is a salutary warning against 
relying upon the mere formal authority of the canon. 


Tue AUTHORITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


1, The theological understanding of the authority of the New 
Testament cannot simply be transferred to the Old Testament. ... 
Our criteria of canonical calibre do not apply to the collection of 
Old Testament books, and our reason for accepting the witness of 
the apostles, oral or written, as “Word of God” because it presents 
him to us who is God’s Word in person, cannot be the reason for 
accepting the Old Testament directly as God’s Word. The Old Tes- 
tament contains writings of a church that is not ours, and cannot 
be ours, because it has come to an end according to the New Testa- 
ment. The new is the beginning of the end of the old. . . . The 
whole testimony of the New Testament proves that God’s congre- 
gation of the Old Testament has been antiquated by the church of 
Christ, 

The New Testament, as Gospel, is the Word of God, and 
when God speaks to us, it is not for us to ask whether it is neces- 
sary for the Christian Church. To regard it improper to question 
whether the New Testament is necessary does not mean that we 
can reject the same question for the Old. We cannot say the same 
thing about the Old Testament as we do of the New simply because 
it is cited in the New as God’s Word. Having spoken in times past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, so Hebrews begins, God hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by his Son. Not only the agents 
which God used, but also the recipients of his Word differentiate 
the various acts when God spoke. In reference to the agents, it 
would not be out of place to quote St. Paul: when that which is 
perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done away (I 
Cor. 13:10). Jesus himself said to his disciples that many prophets 
desired to see and hear those things which they heard (Mt. 13:17). 
Since St. John’s Gospel can confess, “We beheld his glory as of 


18 Heb. 8:13; cf. Acts 15:24; John 4:21ff.; Acts 7 :48f. 
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the only begotten of the Father” (1:14), it is not immediately ap- 
parent that Christianity need revert to the imperfect understand- 
ing of the prophets. 

Nor can one disregard the differences between the recipients 
of God’s revelation by saying that God’s Word is God’s Word and 
is valid at all times and for all men. Luther never doubted that the 
Old Testament is God speaking, but he says concerning the giving 
of the Law on Sinai: 


God commanded Moses: spoke thus to the people. But we are not the 
people. My friend, God also spoke to Adam, but I am not therefore Adam. 
He commanded Abraham to slay his son, but I am not therefore Abraham 
and must not slay my son. Likewise he spoke to David. It’s all God’s Word. 
God’s Word here, God’s Word there, but I must look and see to whom God’s 
Word is spoken (W.A., 16, p. 384). 

If someone appeals to Moses and his commands and wants to make you 
obey them, then say, Go to the Jews with your Moses. I’m no Jew. Don’t mix 
me up with Moses. If I take one piece of Moses (says Paul to the Galatians, 
ch. 5) then I am obliged to keep the whole law. Not one tittle of Moses con- 
cerns us (W.A., 16, p. 375). 


Luther touches the sorest spot in the problem of the validity 
of the Old Testament. It is the attempt to maintain its validity upon 
an equal plane with the New under the heading, “Word of God.” 
That leads just as inevitably to the impairment of the New Testa- 
ment as it does to the paralyzing of the contrast of Law and Gospel 
under a common term, Word of God. The Puritan Bishop Lewis 
Bayle wrote at the beginning of the seventeenth century: “Live, 
therefore, as if there were no Gospel, and die as if there were no 
law. In life we should act as if no one but Moses could rule or 
command us.’**® Compared with Luther above, few passages can 
show more clearly that there are two kinds of Reformation, and 
everyone must choose one or the other. This is the basic idea of 
Calvinism and of the Calvinistic confessions, “that by this [Old 
Testament] law of God the entire will of God and all necessary 


19 Praxis pietatis, transl. into German (Nuernberg, 1658), p. 190. 
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commands for any situation in life (ad omnem vitae partem) are 
completely expressed. For otherwise the Lord would not have for- 
bidden anything to be added to or taken away from this Law.’’”* 
The whole mission of Christ, the work of the Holy Spirit, justifi- 
cation, the Gospel—all is ultimately only the means for bringing 
the Old Testament Law to a fulfillment which it could not attain 
alone. In this measure the whole Scriptures are the servant of the 
Law. Such a view was possible because the Gospel was given an- 
other interpretation in view of the Law, and because the under- 
standing of the New Testament became entirely dependent upon 
the Old. This was the result, perhaps also the unconscious assump- 
tion, of the simple co-ordination of both Testaments which Calvin 
emphasized severely (Just. I, 18:4; II, 10:2). 

2. Rather, the authority of the Old Testament in the Christian 
church can be established only on the basis of the New. St. Paul 
was well enough acquainted with the Old Testament even before 
his conversion. And there can be no doubt that he read it as “God’s 
Word.” But he really understood it first in the light of the vision 
of Christ; at any rate, he understood it differently than before. The 
Pharisee, Saul, could write such a sentence as, “Act as if no one 
but Moses could rule or command us.” But it would flatly contra- 
dict the Gospel of the apostle Paul. His apostolic understanding of 
the interim (Rom. 5:20; Gal. 3:19) and pedagogic (Gal. 3:24) 
meaning of the Law could not come until he had accepted Christ. 
Then, however, he had to confess that man cannot be justified by 
the Law of Moses (Acts 13:38; Rom. 3:24) and that those who 
are of the works of the Law are under the curse (Gal. 3:10), that 
we are no longer under a schoolmaster (3:25), that Christ re- 
deemed them that are under the Law, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons (4:5). These are the apostolic and evangelical 
judgments concerning the Law, and are valid in the church because 
the church lives by the Gospel. Hence the Christian understanding 
of the Old Testament Law must be developed from the New 
Testament. 


20 Helv. post., C. F. K. Mueller, Reformierte Bekenntnisse, p. 186 :25. 
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This is especially true for the Old Testament’s prophetic con- 
tent, and it is most apparent in the theology of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. There the whole Old Testament order is only a weak, 
insufficient, transient preview of the all-sufficient new covenant in 
the eternal Christ. It is clear that the imperfect must be understood 
from the perfect and not vice versa. . . . The apostolic letters, espe- 
cially St. Paul’s, make use of the expression, “‘promises,” meaning 
the promises of God which are witnessed in the Old Testament and 
fulfilled in their day. Of course these promises of Christ and sal- 
vation in him had a different meaning before Christ than after 
him. Before him they demanded faith in the trustworthiness of 
God, that he would keep his word. After God kept his word in 
Christ, these promises had fulfilled their purpose. No longer these 
promises but their fulfillment form the foundation of faith. What 
was written about Abraham, that his faith “was imputed to him,” is 
written “for us also, to whom it shall be imputed, if we believe on 
him that raised up Jesus’ (Rom. 4:24). The long roll of heroes of 
faith in Hebrews 11 are witnesses and thereby examples of faith. 
But we cannot revert back to their standpoint because we are sepa- 
rated from them by our experience of fulfillment (11:39f.).... 

3. In what has been said it is clear that the Old Testament can 
not be of less concern to us than it was to the apostles. To be sure, 
we must agree with Luther that subjecting the Christian church to 
Sinaitic law is an arbitrary act which contradicts not only the Gos- 
pel but also the self-imposed limitations of the Old Testament. This 
is reason enough against an indiscriminate citation of Old Testa- 
ment passages as binding, divinely authoritative oracles for the 
Christian church. Old Testament prophecy is a different matter. 
It is differentiated from the Mosaic law mainly because it reaches 
beyond the Jewish people. It is the bearer of a wniversal divine mes- 
sage and thus is immediately preparatory for the universality of 
the Gospel. At this point the authority of the Old Testament be- 
comes evident. 

The apostolic recognition of the authority of the Old Testa- 
ment would not compel us to accept it because the apostles, as mem- 
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bers of the Jewish people, bore a yoke which they did not want to 
place upon the Gentile Christians (Acts 15:10).... But for the 
whole New Testament, the God who is the Father of Jesus Christ 
and therefore our Father, is none other than he who spoke to the na- 
tions through the prophets. For this reason alone every Christian 
will read the Old Testament with reverence, even in passages not 
addressed to himself. It will have unconditioned authority for him 
wherever the Old Testament reaches beyond the limits of the old 
theocracy and turns to all peoples. That is always the case where 
the New Testament perceives prophecies which were fulfilled in 
Christ. Jesus himself thus made reference to the Old Testament 
(John 5:39), and in this christocentric view the old saying is true: 
Novum testamentum in vetere latet, vetus in novo patet. 
However, one cannot isolate some prophetic passages to form 
a section supposedly suitable for evangelical interpretation. These 
prophetic words are significant, not as timeless oracles, but as 
words of God which he proclaimed through his prophets in spe- 
cific historical situations. Besides, the whole history of the Old Tes- 
tament must be understood as pointing toward Christ. It is a his- 
tory of divine deeds as well as divine words. The Old Testament 
bears the same relationship to these divine deeds in that ancient 
history as does the New to the divine deeds which form the dis- 
tinctive content of the Gospel. . . . The Gospel also testifies to God’s 
relationship to the world in a concrete, historical development. 
Without this testimony the eschatological content of the Gospel 
would become unconvincing. Here the Old Testament is of indis- 
pensable assistance to the New. It teaches that all peoples are like- 
wise involved in the history of God’s dealing with mankind. As 
original documentary witness to such history, the Old Testament 
is also authoritative for Christendom. If it has often led to Judaiz- 
ing in the church, this danger occurs only wherever it is unre- 
servedly co-ordinated with the New. That leads to disregarding 
that historical gradation which makes it significant for the New 
Testament. The Old Testament is thus authoritative for the Chris- 
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tian church, but its authority is subordinate because its authority 
is derived from the New Testament. 


SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETATION 


... When we remind ourselves that the devil used the, Word 
of God in tempting Christ, we realize that recognizing the Bible 
as authority, norm, source, canon, Word of God, and revela- 
tion does not guarantee that we understand.it. Vincent of Lerins 
said in 434 that it was a mark of all heretics that they “run 
through all the books of Moses, Kings, the Psalms, Apostles, 
Gospels, and Prophets.” It would be hard “‘to find a page which 
is not ornamented or colored with passages from the Old or New 
Testament.”’ They knew “that their stench would please no one 
if it was exuded nakedly and without disguise, and therefore they 
sprinkle themselves with the perfume of heavenly language so that 
he who might try summarily to reject their human errors could 
not easily disregard the divine sayings” (ch. 35). That, no one can 
deny. And when naive biblicists preach to us that the unity of all 
Christians could be established in a moment if only all would unite 
on the basis of sola scriptura and if they would break away from 
all dogmas, confessions, and morphologies just as Luther did from 
the papacy, then one can with good reason reply that the Bible has 
been the point of origin for all heresies and schisms of the church. 

This is an astonishing fact. There is only one Bible, and one 
should think that if all Christians would recognize it as the only 
authority for faith and doctrine, they would all be in agreement. 
Something else besides recognition of biblical authority must be 
at work here causing dissension. It is the interpretation of Scrip- 
tures which can, theoretically, be as varied as there are readers of 
the Bible. This variety would hardly be noticeable or disturbing if 
all were only readers of the Bible. However, in that case there 
would be no church, for the church is there where the Bible is not 
only read but preached. . . . Hence the church is the place where 
the variety of biblical interpretation appears and disturbs. It dis- 
turbs outwardly by dividing the church and inwardly by making 
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the individual Christian feel that he is losing a sure footing on the 
testimony of the apostles because it is understood in so many dif- 
ferent ways.... 

Tertullian, who like Vincent saw every heretic as armed to the 
teeth with biblical proof, believed, like the lawyer he was, that the 
question could be solved quite simply. Heretics should be denied 
any appeal to the Bible because one can prove to them, apart from 
the Bible, that they can lay no claim to the Scriptures.” .. . Ac- 
cording to Tertullian, the church has the sole privilege of interpre- 
tation because it alone possesses the Bible. Such, to this day, is the 
essential position of the Roman Church. The Council of Trent as- 
signed to the church the sole right of decision in matters of biblical 
interpretation and meaning.” There is a difference from Tertul- 
lian, however, inasmuch as he could refer to the possession of orig- 
inal apostolic epistles by churches founded by apostles. He names 
(ch. 36) Corinth, Philippi, Ephesus, and Rome (Thessalonica, also, 
according to some manuscripts ). He argues that the original docu- 
ments contain nothing that contradicts the doctrine of the apostolic 
churches (ch. 38). Obviously he was not certain as to the full in- 
dependence of ecclesiastical authority from apostolic writings. The 
idea of a secret oral tradition he rejected (ch. 25). 

The example of Tertullian is especially instructive because he 
himself became a heretic in a later break with the apostolic see of 
Rome and attacked the apostolic church with scriptural arguments. 
His later appeal to the incarnate Paraclete is clearly a complete 
denial of his earlier concept of the formal authority of the apostolic 
churches. Now he criticises the false biblical interpretation of the 
Roman psychics. And he seeks to gain the proper interpretation of 
Scriptures, for example, of Jesus’ parables or II Corinthians, by 
means of his own exegesis. He asserts, for example, that the 
opponents do not really understand the apostle because their in- 
terpretation of his words contradicts his character and his usual 


21 De praescr. ch. 19, 21, 37. 
22 S. IV, decr. de edit.; repeated in Vaticanum, S. III, c. de revel. 
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principles and doctrines.” This is practically nothing else than the 
exegetical principle of our old dogmaticians, scriptura scripturae 
interpres, or of the Ansbach Decrees of 1524, each divine text 
must be interpreted by another. Tertullian’s accusation that his 
opponents use a chance uncertainty of one chapter against the re- 
maining host of proofs of the whole Bible is the converse of the 
Ansbach recommendation that the Bible’s dark passages should 
be interpreted by its clear passages. 

The Ansbach Decrees even believed that the church councils, 
‘Sf not all, yet in general,” employed this principle. True enough, 
and there are illustrative examples, numerous even among Church 
Fathers also recognized by the Roman Church. They demonstrate 
that no other procedure is possible whenever appeal is made for a 
decision to the authority of the Bible, as Tertullian’s case indicates. 
... If the sense of some biblical passage is doubtful, then one has 
to permit the Bible to speak on, if need be from beginning to end. 
Should something still remain obscure, then the church must sim- 
ply accept it as such. But it cannot then say, “This is what this 
means. ...” At the most it can decree, “I, the church, or we, who 
alone represent the church, interpret it thus and so, and beg that it 
be so accepted.” But the authority here speaking is not the authority 
of the Bible. 

This is perfectly clear wherever the Bible is actually accepted 
as the only qualified authority—as source as well as norm. Where 
this is done, even the decree of Trent would be valid: that the 
church alone has the right to interpret Scriptures. For since no 
other source or norm except the Bible is given to the church, there 
is no other way to clear up dark or doubtful passages, except by 
recourse to the Bible itself. The statement that the Bible interprets 
itself is an unavoidable conclusion from the sole authority of the 
Bible. However, the old dogmaticians added the statement about 
the perspicutas which cannot be derived from the principle of bib- 
lical authority alone. It is rather an experiential principle, that the 


23 De pudic. ch. 15, 
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application of the principle of biblical self-interpretation will not 
fail us. 

In that statement at Trent, to be sure, “the church” means in 
practice the official ecclesiastical teachers. Even this would be ac- 
ceptable if they would bow to the sole authority of the Bible. But 
the right of biblical interpretation cannot be so limited because 
those, too, belong to the church who do not hold any special office 
and to whom the Word of the Bible is addressed, even without the 
mediation of an official teacher. For that reason they cannot be 
denied the right to interpret the Bible. Since the ecclesiastical of- 
fice has the task of proclaiming the Gospel and thereby instructing 
others, that relationship of teachers and listeners implies that these 
must also be willing to be instructed in matters of scriptural inter- 
pretation. However, the exegetical authority of the instructor ex- 
tends only so far as he can establish the proposed interpretation of 
Scriptures by the Bible itself. When the church, in the course of its 
history and especially in struggling against heresies, has bound 
herself in her confessions to a definite interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, and when she obligates her pastors to teach accordingly, then 
that is valid only with the reservation that the confessions must 
continually be tested by Scriptural authority. 

The order which is thus created by the church in her preach- 
ing and which must be established for an orderly office of preach- 
ing is, like all human regulations, only temporary. It is unavoid- 
ably accompanied by that inner restlessness which is bound up with 
all human action and regulations in the church. Since this regula- 
tion is based upon a particular interpretation of the Bible, and since 
the church is correspondingly uneasy with regard to her own bib- 
lical interpretation, it might seem as if she stands, in the last analy- 
sis, upon shaky ground in rejecting any other authority except the 
Bible. This is illusory, however, because the relation of the Bible to 
biblical interpretation is not properly understood. This uneasiness 
pertains to the interpretation, not to the Bible. It arises because the 
Bible is perceived as the only valid Word of God. Were this not the 
case, then we would feel no more uneasy about the exegesis of 
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Romans than about the understanding of Kant’s philosophy. To 
confess such uneasiness is only evidence of the exegete’s mistrust 
toward himself, not toward the Word which is spoken to him. 

This makes the difference clear between biblical interpretation 
and the interpretation of other writings. Every exegesis presup- 
poses “understanding,” that is, the exegete understanding himself 
on the same ground with the author of his source in accordance 
with “the presupposition of earthly co-existence.”** According to 
this principle exegesis of the books of the New Testament may 
also be pursued by a non-church-member. Or the converse: Theo- 
logical exegesis must also seek for an inner rapport with the bibli- 
cal authors, as does the interpreter of secular books with their 
authors. Both must first ask what the author “meant.” Interpreta- 
tion becomes theological exegesis by understanding the words of 
biblical writings as God’s Word. This happens when the Word 
personally hits the mark for the reader or listener—and exegete, 
too. In order to understand the Bible one must not only discover 
what is meant, but also who was meant, namely none other than 
the reader and exegete himself. This readiness to know that I am 
meant is faith. In other words, the Bible is rightly interpreted as 
God’s Word only when the exegete is ready to surrender himself 
to the Word who here speaks, which is to receive, in what he seeks 
to interpret, the judgment of God upon himself. 


24 In a previous section of Dr. Elert’s book, this “presupposition of earthly co- 
existence” is explained as that common ground of human possibility and impossibility 
upon which the interpreter can approach a historical event or person. This is the only 
ground upon which historical interpretation is possible. 
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A MUHLENBERG LETTER AND THE MINISTERIUM 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


HE letter which is reproduced below is significant for its bearing on the 

organization of the very first synod among the Lutherans in America. It 
is one of the earliest indications of Muhlenberg’s views on ordination and 
polity. It also affords some interesting insight into his character and family 
relationships. 

The letter was written at Providence on August 6, 1747. Providence is 
now called Trappe and is about twenty miles northwest of Philadelphia on 
the highway to Reading. The letter is addressed to Mr. Conrad Weiser, 
Muhlenberg’s father-in-law, who was then at Tulpehocken. Tulpehocken was 
the name given to a whole section in the neighborhood of Stouchsburg, about 
forty miles northwest of Trappe. Weiser was a man of distinction in provincial 
affairs, justice of the peace in Lancaster and Berks Counties, and head of the 
Indian Bureau of the English government in the province of Pennsylvania. 
Muhlenberg’s letter to Weiser was preserved in the Weiser family for more 
than a hundred years and in 1850 was presented to the Gettysburg Seminary 
Library by Conrad Weiser’s grandson, the Rev. Reuben Weiser, D.D. (1807- 
1885), who completed his theological study at Gettysburg in 1832. 

Before commenting on the contents of this interesting document, we 
present a transcription of the original German and then a translation into 
English. 


Geliebter und Werther Herr Vater 

Dero geliebtes Schreiben von 2 August habe erst heute den 6 August empfangen, weil 
ich in der Stadt gewesen und der Brief in meiner Behausung abgegeben worden. Es ware 
doch sehr convenable gewesen wenn ich den Brief ein paar Tage zuvor in philadelphia 
empfangen, weil eben Herr Hartwick Prediger von Reinbeck da gewesen, und nun viel- 
leicht heute wieder abreisen mogte. Konte ich heute noch Botschaft nach philadelphia 
kriegen, so wolte Herr Hartwick noch zuriicke halten, dass wir ins gesamt conferiren 
mogten wegen der Ordination. Wenn sichs aber nicht so schicket, so wollen wir doch 
Anstalt machen, in allen aber auf Gottes Direction sehen. Ich habe immer gedacht, es 
solte sich noch so hinziehen bis die 2 erwarteten Prediger herein kommen. Denn wenn 
man einen zum Prediger ordiniret, so muss Er eine gewisse angewiesene Gemeine haben. 
Da wir nun nicht wissen wie die Austheilung der Prediger nach den Umstanden ausfallen 
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modgte, so solte es wohl etwas mehr Schwierigkeiten haben. Doch wird der Allwissender 
Gott in kurzer Zeit zeigen wie und was wir wahlen sollen. Die Gemeine hatte vor der 
hand besser gethan, wenn sie mich oder Herr Brunnholtz beordert in der so genandten 
Mahrischen Kirche zu predigen. Ich dancke Geliebten Vater von Hertzen, dass Sie wegen 
des allgemeinen Besten mit fiir unsere verlassene Haiisleins sorgen. Meine Frau ist mit 
dem kleinen Johann Peter 14 Tage in der Stadt gewesen und gestern als am 5 August 
sind wir in der Nacht gesund und wohlbehalten zu Hause gekommen. Wir griissen und 
kiissen im Geist herzlich geliebten Vater Mutter und alle iibrige und empfehlen Sie 
samt und sonders in die Erbarmung Gottes, uns aber zu Dero geneichten Andenken Dero 
gehorsamer Sohn und Tochter und Kind 

MUHLENBERG 
providence d 6 August 
P.S. Wenn nun unsere Schwester Margretha uns besuchen will, so sind wir bereit sie zu 
attendiren, weil die Visite nach der Stadt zuriick gelegt. 


Dear honored Father : 

Your welcome letter of August 2nd I received only today, August 6th, because I was 
in the city and the letter was delivered at my home. It would have been very convenable 
if I had received the letter in Philadelphia a few days earlier, because just then Pastor 
Hartwick of Rheinbeck was there and now today perhaps has left. If I could still get a 
message to Philadelphia today, perhaps Mr. Hartwick would be willing to tarry, so that 
we could confer together about the ordination. But if it does not turn out that way, we 
shall make some arrangement and at any rate wait for God’s guidance in all things. 

I have always thought that the matter should continue in its present status until the 
arrival of the two preachers whom we expect. For when a person is ordained to the 
ministry he must have a definite assigned congregation. Since we do not now forsee how 
the ministers will be divided out among the parishes so as to fit all the circumstances, it 
would probably involve more difficulty. 

However, God, who knows all things, will soon show us how and what we are to 
choose. The congregation would have done better in the first place if they had requested 
me or Pastor Brunnholtz to preach in the so-called Moravian church. 

I am heartily grateful to you, dear father, that you are helping in the general welfare 
of our forsaken little household. My wife and little John Peter have been in the city for 
two weeks and yesterday, the 5th of August, during the night, we arrived home safe and 
sound. 

We greet you and kiss you in spirit, dearly beloved father, mother, and all the rest, 
and we commend you one and all to the mercy of God and ourselves to your kindly 
remembrance. 

Your obedient son and daughter and child 
Providence, August 6 MUHLENBERG 
P.S. If our sister Margretha wishes to visit us now we are quite ready to have her because 

the visit to the city is over. 


Muhlenberg’s letter is a reply to one which Weiser had written him on 
August 2. We do not have Weiser’s letter, but from Muhlenberg’s reply it is 
clear what the import of Weiser’s letter was. Conrad Weiser was a devout 
Lutheran and deeply interested in the welfare of the entire Lutheran Church. 
He was particularly concerned about the disturbed conditions among the 
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Lutherans at Tulpehocken, where he lived. The situation there was something 
of a scandal and had persisted for a long time. Weiser was the most prominent 
and influential layman in that Lutheran community. So he wrote to his dis- 
tinguished son-in-law with a practical suggestion for the solution of the 
difficulty. It will help us to understand Muhlenberg’s answer and its implica- 
tions if we take a quick review of what was called the “Tulpehocken con- 
fusion.” 

There were three factions among the Lutherans at Tulpehocken. The 
first faction held the original house of worship, known as Reed’s Church. 
This was built in 1727 about one mile east of Stouchsburg in Berks County. 
For eight years the congregation had no regular minister. Educated and 
ordained ministers could not be secured, and so for several years after his 
arrival at Tulpehocken from New York in 1729 Conrad Weiser read sermons 
to the people in the church on Sundays. He also made efforts to secure a 
Lutheran minister from Europe by appealing to Court Preacher Ziegenhagen 
in London. Then, beginning in 1733, the congregation accepted for a while 
the services of Caspar Leutbecker, a tailor who professed to be a preacher 
and who made a pretense of helping to get an ordained minister from Europe. 

But no minister came, and soon a majority of the members in the con- 
gregation became seriously dissatisfied with the services and the pretenses 
of their tailor-preacher. In 1735 there was a split in the congregation. All but 
ten or twelve of the forty or fifty families withdrew from Leutbecker’s serv- 
ices and called the Rev. John Caspar Stoever to serve them. Stoever had been 
ordained in America in 1733 and was living at New Holland. For four years 
he conducted services in Reed’s Church, using the same church building as 
the Leutbecker party. 

In 1740 the Moravians from Bethlehem appeared on the scene at Tul- 
pehocken, espoused the cause of the Leutbecker party, got control of the 
church property, and expelled the Stoever party. In 1743 the Stoever party 
erected a new church three miles west of Reed’s Church and called it Christ 
Church. In the meantime Stoever had lost the confidence of the majority of 
his own congregation, had been dismissed, and had left two parties in the 
congregation of Christ Church. The party that was opposed to Stoever called 
the Rev. Tobias Wagner in 1743. This was on the recommendation of Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg who had arrived in Philadelphia less than a year earlier. 
It was Muhlenberg’s hope that Wagner would be able to reconcile the three 
parties with one another and so unify the Lutherans of the entire Tulpehocken 
region. This hope was disappointed, and in the spring of 1746 Wagner re- 
signed and left Tulpehocken. So the Lutherans of that entire section became 
one of the special objects of Muhlenberg’s care, for he had now begun to 
assume responsibility for all the Lutherans in Pennsylvania. 
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There were personal reasons also why Muhlenberg was specially interested 
in settling the ““Tulpehocken confusion.” He had married into the community. 
On his first visit to Tulpehocken in the autumn of 1743 he had found hos- 
pitality in the home of Conrad Weiser and had made the acquaintance of his 
daughter, Anna Maria. Shortly after Easter, 1745, they were married. Weiser 
was one of those who in 1735 withdrew from Reed’s Church and afterwards 
built Christ Church. He was a Pietist, steeped in the spirit of Spener and 
Francke, and that was one of the reasons why he did not get along well with 
Pastor Stoever, who was a Lutheran of the anti-Pietistic type. After Stoever’s 
removal from Christ Church in 1742, Weiser was one of those who turned to 
Muhlenberg for help in securing a good pastor and then joined in calling 
Wagner. When Wagner resigned in 1746, Weiser appealed again to Muhlen- 
berg, now become his son-in-law, and begged him to give Tulpehocken one 
of the three new ministers who had arrived from Halle, Germany, in January, 
1745. Only one of the three was ordained as yet. The other two were still 
catechists. Muhlenberg answered the plea from Tulpehocken by sending one 
of the catechists, John Nicholas Kurtz. The latter took up his work in De- 
cember, 1746, and being unmarried made his home with Conrad Weiser. 
Kurtz was a good speaker, a young man of fine education and fervent piety. 
He was well received and soon won the esteem and affection of all who met 
him. Before the summer of 1747 it was evident that if Kurtz could be ordained 
and become the permanent minister at Tulpehocken he would be able to 
reconcile all three parties of Lutherans there and thus put an end to the 
long scandal of the “Tulpehocken confusion.” 

This was the occasion for Weiser’s letter to Muhlenberg on August 2. 
The Lutherans of Tulpehocken were urging Muhlenberg to ordain Kurtz 
and place him at Tulpehocken, and Weiser, both because of his prominence 
in the Tulpehocken community and because of his personal relationship with 
Muhlenberg, acted as the mouthpiece for his fellow-Lutherans. Weiser had 
not much confidence in the Moravians. He had been attracted to them at first 
by their devoutness, but later he had been disillusioned by his experiences 
with Count Zinzendorf both at Tulpehocken and on their journeys among the 
Indians. He therefore welcomed an opportunity to secure a devout and edu- 
cated Lutheran minister who could bring Reed’s Church, sometimes called 
the Moravian Lutheran Church, back into definitely Lutheran allegiance. 
Weiser had learned to esteem the earnest, devout, intelligent catechist who 
was living in his home, and he urged upon Muhlenberg that he be ordained 
at once. That was the import of his letter of August 2. 

Muhlenberg answered promptly because the matter was urgent. Return- 
ing from Philadelphia to Providence with his wife and child late in the night 
of Wednesday, August 5, he received the letter from his father-in-law, and 
on Thursday the 6th he wrote his answer and sent it by special messenger to 
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Tulpehocken. In the opening paragraph of his letter Muhlenberg seems in- 
clined to accede to Weiser’s request. He implies that he will make an effort 
to detain Pastor Hartwick, whom he had recently seen in Philadelphia, and 
that the three of them, Muhlenberg from Providence, Hartwick from the 
Hudson, and Brunnholz from Philadelphia, will then hold a conference about 
the proposed ordination of Kurtz. Three ministers would be needed for such 
a ceremony. 

It is an interesting and significant fact that Muhlenberg wanted to confer 
with others about ordaining Kurtz. He must have known Kurtz’s high spiritual 
and intellectual qualifications for the ministerial office, and he must have 
known how well he would have fitted into the need of the congregation at 
Tulpehocken. Muhlenberg was better informed on these matters than Brunn- 
holz or Hartwick. Nevertheless he wanted other ordained ministers to share 
with him the responsibility of a decision about ordaining a minister. To that 
extent he inclines towards presbyterial or synodical ordination rather than 
episcopal ordination. In theory Muhlenberg would not have denied the validity 
of ordination by one minister alone. More than once he accepted into his 
fellowship ministers who had been ordained in that way. He would have 
agreed that the true apostolic succession is the succession not in orders but 
in the Gospel. But there had been many abuses of one-man ordination. There 
were many ecclesiastical vagabonds in the unsettled conditions of the early 
eighteenth century in America, and they wrought spiritual havoc among the 
scattered and shepherdless Lutherans. Muhlenberg called them tramps (Land- 
laufer). In most cases their ordination either was self-assumed or hung on 
the slender thread of some doubtful one-man consecration to the office. 
Muhlenberg himself had suffered much at the hands of such pretenders. When 
he begins to ordain men to the holy office of the ministry, he will not do it 
alone; at least two others will share the responsibility with him. So he says 
in his letter that if he cannot reach Hartwick with a message before Hartwick 
leaves Philadelphia for Rheinbeck, it will be sufficient evidence that God does 
not desire the ordination of Kurtz, at least not yet. And so it turned out. 

Weiser’s letter was taken to the parsonage at Providence and left there 
to await Muhlenberg’s return from his brief visit in “the city’ of Philadelphia. 
If it had been taken directly to Philadelphia and delivered to Muhlenberg 
there, or if Muhlenberg after receiving the letter had succeeded in getting 
a message from Providence to Hartwick before Hartwick had left the city, 
the three-man conference about Kurtz’s ordination would doubtless have 
taken place immediately, the plea of Conrad Weiser for the immediate re- 
solving of the “Tulpehocken confusion” would have been weighed, Kurtz 
would probably have been ordained shortly thereafter at a called meeting of 
clergymen and laymen, and that would have been the beginning of synodical 
organization among Lutherans in America. Then the Ministerium of Penn- 
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sylvania would celebrate its bicentennial in 1947 instead of 1948. But “it does 
not turn out that way,” as Muhlenberg puts it, and we must recognize “God’s 
guidance in all things.” It was God’s will that Kurtz should serve the Tulpe- 
hocken Lutherans | iother ten months before being ordained, because in June, 
1748, there wou! »e several other good reasons besides his ordination to call 
into being a synulical organiz> ion. 

If the first part of Muhlenberg’s letter indicates a presbyterial or synodical 
approach to ordination, the next part points to congregationalism. One sen- 
tence from this part of the letter has several times been quoted: “For when 
a person is ordained to the ministry he must have a definite assigned congrega- 
tion” (quoted, for example, in Hallesche Nachrichten, 2nd edition, Vol. I, 
page 49). It occurs quite incidentally in the letter, but it sets forth a definite 
principle that Muhlenberg always sought to follow. It can be understood best 
in its context. 

Muhlenberg in his letter is modestly setting up his own judgment in 
this matter of the Kurtz ordination against that of his father-in-law and the 
other Lutherans at Tulpehocken. It may not be the will of God, he implies, 
that Kurtz should be ordained and serve at Tulpehocken. And Muhlenberg 
says that even in his own human judgment it might be better not to hasten 
the ordination. Muhlenberg takes the long view of affairs. That was one of 
his characteristics and one of his merits. Looking at the whole field of Lu- 
theranism in Pennsylvania at that time and looking at the prospects for the 
next few years, he is not certain that Kurtz’s immediate ordination would 
ultimately prove to be good and wise. 

The Lutheran ministers in Pennsylvania were expecting additions to their 
ranks. Shortly after his arrival in America, Muhlenberg had begun to plead 
with the fathers at Halle to send him helpers. Three new men had arrived 
early in 1745, one ordained man, the Rev. Peter Brunnholz, and two catechists, 
John Nicholas Kurtz and John Helfrich Schaum. They were very welcome, 
but they were not enough. They joined Muhlenberg in his epistolary cam- 
paign for more ministerial recruits from Halle. Professor Francke at Halle 
had succeeded in finding one good man and filling his heart with a sense 
of vocation to Pennsylvania. This was the Rev. John Frederick Handschuh. 
But the Pennsylvanians were insisting upon having at the very least two new 
men, and so Handschuh waited at Halle from July, 1746, to June, 1747, in 
the hope that Dr. Francke would find at least one additional man to ac- 
company him to America. Brunnholz in Philadelphia received word from 
Europe early in 1747 that a certain Mr. Thomson would come with Handschuh, 
but in the end Thomson declined the call. Then there was the report that Dr. 
Ziegenhagen in London had found a rector named Pezold who would ac- 
company Handschuh, but the authorities in Halle declined to approve this 
man. In the end Handschuh came alone and arrived in Philadelphia on April 
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5, 1748, in time to participate in the actual ordaining of Kurtz and the found- 
ing of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

It was during this period of uncertainty about Handschuh’s travel com- 
panion that Muhlenberg’s letter to Weiser was written. This explains Muhlen- 
berg’s reference to “the arrival of the two preachers whom we expect.” It 
leads Muhlenberg to counsel delay in Kurtz’s ordination. To proceed with 
the ordination before the new men arrived from Europe might prove unwise. 
It would be better to wait with Kurtz’s ordination, to review the whole situa- 
tion among Lutherans in Pennsylvania after the new men have arrived, and 
then to divide out the ministers “among the parishes so as to fit all the cir- 
cumstances.” This procedure might make it desirable to locate Kurtz at some 
place other than Tulpehocken, whereas, if he were to be ordained immediately, 
it would be on the basis of his call to Tulpehocken and he would then be more 
or less permanently located at Tulpehocken. 

Muhlenberg anticipates the suggestion that Kurtz be ordained to the 
ministry in general and that his services at Tulpehocken be regarded as only 
temporary, pending the arrival of the new ministers and a re-distribution * 
among the parishes. Muhlenberg reasons that it would not be good Scriptural 
practice to ordain the young man without attaching him definitely to a specified 
congregation; there were already far too many so-called Lutheran ministers 
in Pennsylvania who had been ordained that way. They usually became roving 
ministers and were called ecclesiastical tramps. 

It is therefore a firm conviction in Muhlenberg that leads him to set 
down that clear statement of congregational principle: “For when a person 
is ordained to the ministry he must have a definite assigned congregation.” 
The principle is stated categorically; we note the word “must.” There is no 
toning down of the statement with any modifying clause. The expression “I 
have always thought” applies only to the preceding sentence in the letter. 
Evidently Muhlenberg is in earnest about the congregational polity of the 
germinating Lutheran Church in America, and we may expect him always to 
act consistently with this principle. 

Strictly speaking, the Muhlenberg statement about “a definite assigned 
congregation” is not pure congregationalism. It seems to assume that some 
person acting as a bishop or some group of persons acting as a presbytery 
or synod assigns the congregation to the minister. The same assumption lies 
in the next sentence in the words, “the ministers will be divided out among 
the congregations.” It implies that when the new ministerial recruits arrive, 
Muhlenberg—either himself or in consultation with his associates in the 
ministry—will consider all the circumstances in the case and assign the min- 
isters to congregations without consulting either of them. But these several 
sentences must be interpreted in the light of Muhlenberg’s practice and that 
of his associates in the new synod. No ordained minister was arbitrarily 
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“assigned” to a congregation unless the congregation first extended him a 
call, formal or informal. True, the unsettled conditions among the Lutherans 
in Pennsylvania during the first half of the eighteenth century and the very 
great scarcity of ministers led Muhlenberg in very many cases to take the 
initiative in suggesting and even urging a definite name on a vacant congrega- 
tion. Also, he listened to the pleas of vacant congregations and parishes and 
became their personal medium in extending calls to available ministers. But 
no man was ever imposed upon a congregation without the consent and call 
of the congregation. Catechists were assigned, but not ordained ministers. 
Before Muhlenberg came to America, congregations were exercising their 
right to call whom they pleased, and ministers felt free under God to accept 
or decline the calls that were extended to them. This is clear from the few 
facts related here about the Tulpehocken congregations. And long after 
Muhlenberg had attained eminence among Lutherans in America, both con- 
gregations and ministers exercised their Christian liberty sometimes by re- 
fusing to accept his suggestions or those of the synod. Muhlenberg may have 
deplored this repudiation of his judgment, but he recognized the Scriptural 
and Lutheran character of the congregational procedure. 

This letter therefore is part of the pre-history of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, the mother of Lutheran synods in America. It records one of 
the contemporary lines of causation leading directly to the organization of 
that first synod in June, 1748. As to ordination it indicates that Muhlenberg 
held it should be approached seriously and solemnly under God’s guidance, 
that it should be grounded on the call to a definite field of service and for a 
relatively permanent tenure, and that it should be performed not by one per- 
son but by a group of persons if possible. With reference to polity it shows 
that Muhlenberg would advocate congregationalism, but a congregationalism 
that inclines toward synodical or presbyterial organization. These principles 
of ordination and organization were abundantly set forth by Muhlenberg later 
on in the formal constitutions and the other documents that issued from his 
pen as he carried forward his strenuous work of organizing American Lu- 
theranism in colonial times. 


THE CERTIFICATE OF ORDINATION OF JUSTUS FALCKNER 


JOHN G. GLENN 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


N THE bicentennial memorial entitled Justus Falckner, published in 1903 
by Julius Friedrich Sachse (printed for the author by The New Era Print- 
ing Company, Lancaster, Pa.), there appears after page 74 a copy of “the 
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official certificate of ordination of Dom. Justus Falckner, the first minister 
regularly ordained in America, duly executed at Gloria Dei, Wicaco, Phila- 
delphia, on November 24, 1703, in accordance with the regular form of the 
Lutheran Church of Sweden, and signed by three Lutheran pastors on the 
Delaware, of whom And. Rudman had been authorized by the Archbishop of 
Sweden to act as vice-bishop and perform the ceremony of ordination.” This 
is a facsimile of a copy of the original ordination certificate and, according to 
Sachse, it is in the handwriting of Justus Falckner. It had been sent to Holland 
by the New York congregation and was found by Sachse in the archive room 
of the old Lutheran Church in Amsterdam. 

In 1925 the original diploma was discovered in St. James Lutheran 
Church, New York City, and is now in the custody of the Lutheran Historical 
Society at the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. Apparently 
Falckner made a copy of the original certificate and had pastors Rudman, 
Bioerck, and Sandel sign the copy and affix their seals as on the original. 
The signatures are identical with those of the original, but the handwriting 
of the Amsterdam copy is different from that of the original at Gettysburg. 
Moreover, there are several noteworthy changes in the text of the Amsterdam 
copy which will be indicated in the notes to the translation from Latin of the 
original certificate which follows: 


God, the founder and preserver of the sacred ministry, himself first performed the 
function of exhortation in paradise and raised the first parents, who had been deceived 
by the devil in person, to the hope of salvation by the promised seed of woman, which 
should bruise the serpent’s head. Nor is there any doubt that Adam instructed his chil- 
dren in the way they should maintain the faith in the promised seed. Before and after 
the flood there existed the lamps of the established church and the heralds of justice, 
Noah, Abraham, and other ministers of the divine word And, after the promulgation 
of the law by Moses at a time of correction, there were the priests and the Levites who 
lighted the way for the people with their teaching of God and their manner of life. But, 
since the Levitical priests frequently performed this duty of theirs rather carelessly, it 
pleased God not only to censure their morals and corrupt? mode of life through the 
prophets, but also, as the time approached for the virgin birth and the nativity of the 
promised seed, to proffer a divine mystery for the restoration of the human race, all the 
more clearly because of the success® of the prophecies. In the New Covenant by his 
own ordination God also made a distinction between the doctors and the auditors, and 
guarded this order éspecially against the malice of the devil and the world. John the 
Baptist, by the command of God, undertook the duty of exhorter; whom Christ himself 
succeeded,* and he, anointed with the water of baptism, was publicy inaugurated into this 
office. But because Christ by his passion and death had to redeem the world and to 
ascend into heaven, as soon as he had undertaken his office of preaching on earth, he 


1 Amsterdam copy: and other sacred men of God. 

2 Amsterdam copy: degenerate. 

3 Amsterdam copy: because of the abundance and variety. 

4 Amsterdam copy: whom, as his predecessor, Christ himself succeeded. 
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called the twelve apostles, and instructed them in his religion, giving them the commission 
of going forth to preach to all nations. As nearly equal to them, he sent seventy disciples 
to preach® to the Jewish states. The promised Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, has fulfilled 
the rdle of Christ since his reception into heaven. Hence Paul in his speech to the elders 
of Ephesus says that the Holy Spirit has made them the inspectors of the master’s flock. 
From this we learn that no one should assume the honor of priesthood unto himself with- 
out a divine call. For the ministers of the church are ambassadors of God; but no one 
assumes unto himself the rdle of ambassador without the authority of the one who sends 
the embassy forth. They are the stewards of the mysteries of God; therefore by the 
master of the house they must be appointed the managers of the possessions of the Lord. 
Accordingly they are to be censured who do not wait for a mission or for the approval 
of the church and those concerned, but assume ecclesiastical office by their own audacity 
and private judgment, or seize it by force, or buy it at a price or by reason of relation- 
ship or of an alliance by marriage whether concluded or still to be concluded, or who 
force themselves into ecclesiastical office by fraud or by begging for votes, or by any 
other improper method whatsoever, or who permit themselves to be pushed into such 
office by others. The success of such persons who force themselves into the sacred order 
by right or wrong® has been noted and proclaimed in sermons on varied occasions: as is 
the call, so is the success. They, indeed, who have been legitimately called to this holy 
office, can enjoy a tranquil conscience, and remember their call not without peculiar con- 
solation, and by it, as a shield, protect themselves against all the darts of adversities. In 
their number the most eminent and most excellent Justus Falckner, a German,” is to be 
reckoned, who being in due form and order inducted into holy orders by prayer and the 
laying on of hands, this 24th day of November, was set apart for the ministry of the 
church, and we pray God to deign to add success to the office and daily to increase to 
the new minister the gifts that have been bestowed, to the glory of his name, the wel- 
fare of the church, and his servant’s profit. 
At Wicaco on the 25th day of November in the year 1703.8 


ANDREW RUDMAN, 

formerly pastor of the 

Lutheran Church of (seal) 
New York in America.® 

Erick BIorrcK, 

pastor of the Lutheran Church (seal) 
at Christiana in Pennsylvania.” 

pastor of the church at Christiana. 


Amsterdam copy: to announce the word of God. 
Amsterdam copy: into this sacred order in this way. 
Amsterdam copy: most excellent Master Justus Falckner is to be reckoned. 
Amsterdam copy: Given on the day of his inauguration in the year 1703 at Wicaco 
in Pennsylvania. Thus the Amsterdam copyist avoided the discrepancy of the two dates, 
the 24th and the 25th, given in the original. 
9 Amsterdam copy: Andrew Rudman, 
formerly pastor at Wicaco, 
afterwards of the Lutheran Church in New York, 
and now about returning to his native land. 
10. Amsterdam copy: Erick Bioerck, 
pastor of the church at Christiana. 
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ANDREW SANDEL, 
pastor of the Lutheran Church (seal) 
at Wicaco in Pennsylvania.* 


HAS PAUL GERHARDT BEEN FORGOTTEN? 


E. W. HAMMER 
Northport, Long Island, New York 


MONG the hymns from German sources in the present Common Service 
; Book there are fifteen abridged hymns from the pen of Paul Gerhardt, 
who wrote a total of slightly more than one hundred and thirty. This repre- 
sents a gain of two by the same author (Nos. 22 and 469) over the number 
found in the Church Book of the former General Council. Why have the 
proposals for a new hymnal neglected Gerhardt? Has he been forgotten? 

It should be pointed out that the names of Martin Luther, Paul Gerhardt, 
and Johann Sebastian Bach shine like three brilliant constellations in the 
firmament of Lutheran history during the first two and one-half centuries. 
These names form a triad of spiritual kinship and greatness in their respective 
realms. Gerhardt and Bach are definitely complements of Luther, who forms 
the broad base as champion of Evangelical truth. In the realm of church 
music Bach is the musical extension of this Evangelical Lutheranism. In the 
realm of hymnody Gerhardt assumes a similar position. His hymns are as 
abiding as the music of Bach and as imperishable as the Evangelical truth 
propounded by Luther. 

For a long time Gerhardt was forgotten. To be sure, he did not reach 
out for universal recognition by means of his hymns any more than either 
of the other luminaries in their spheres. Gerhardt was preeminently a Lu- 
theran pastor who, as one of the members of the deaconry of St. Nikolai 
Church in Berlin, served his congregation most faithfully in the capacity of 
spiritual shepherd. He did nothing to publicize his hymns. They originated 
partly as occasional poems. They were copied by hand or formed an appendix 
to funeral sermons and spiritual addresses. Not until 1648 did the choicest 
of his hymns appear in the hymnbooks in Berlin through the solicitation of 
his friends and espécially through the efforts of the cantor Johann Crueger. 
Later, the first edition of the then one hundred and thirty hymns appeared in 
1666 and 1667. This likewise was the result of the interest and the tireless 
activity of Johann Georg Ebeling, successor to Crueger and devoted friend 
of Gerhardt. 


11 Amsterdam copy: Andrew Sandel, 
pastor of the Lutheran Church Wicaco 
in Pennsylvania. 
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Nevertheless, the popularity of the hymns was not very far-reaching at 
the time, nor did it last more than a decade. Ten years later, or about the time 
of Gerhardt’s death, the Pietistic movement spread and Gerhardt’s hymns 
were forced into the background by the weak, sentimental religious poetry of 
the Pietists with their overdone “Jesusminne.” It was the kind of atmosphere 
in which later such sickeningly sweet literature could thrive as Ernst Gott- 
lieb Woltersdorf’s “Fliegender Brief,’ addressed to the youth from ages five 
to twenty and pleading with them for their conversion to God. However, a 
few successful attempts were made to retain some of Gerhardt’s hymns. When 
Pietism was supplanted by Rationalism the hymns were still generally un- 
known. How could they be in favor in that atmosphere when the Christmas 
sermon topic was ‘““The value of feeding cattle in their stalls,” and the Easter 
message was “the value of rising early” or when one Lang administered com- 
munion with the words: “Eat this bread! May the spirit of meditation rest 
upon you with full blessing! Take a little wine! Virtue lies not in the wine 
but in you!” 

Only here and there small groups were to be found which still held fast 
to the faith of the Reformation. These people used the hymnbooks long since 
discarded by the church and diligently sang Gerhardt’s hymns in their homes 
and at devotional meetings. Most rarely was a Gerhardt hymn sung at a church 
service. Whenever that happened it would call forth some such comment by 
faithful believers as the following: “If the sermon is poor then occasionally 
one hears a hymn by Dr. Luther or Paul Gerhardt, and that helps if one 
wishes to be godly and pious.” 

In a larger measure Gerhardt’s hymns shared the same fate that befell 
Bach’s music. During more than one hundred years, from 1708 to 1817, not 
one new edition of the hymns appeared. Finally, in 1817 one Tiedemann, 
mayor of Bremen, issued a selection of Gerhardt’s hymns in the hope that 
their use might aid the religious spirit of his time. From then on study led 
to the rediscovery of the treasury of hymns by Gerhardt. Next to the Bible 
the very core of Lutheranism was to be found in the Evangelical hymnbook. 

Tragic as this picture is, it must not be overlooked that Gerhardt was 
not entirely forgotten. No doubt this most modest and humble hymnist would 
be startled out of his grave if he knew that some of his hymns have practically 
circled the globe since his death and have been translated into more than a 
dozen foreign languages, including African dialects. It is gratifying to note 
the effect exerted by Gerhardt’s hymns not only on the people of his day but 
on down through the following years. Even the Roman Catholic Church could 
not entirely shield herself from their influence. A complaint was voiced by a 
contemporary that many people from other confessions (Catholics included) 
attended the services of the Lutheran Church only because Gerhardt’s gripping 
hymns were sung. Despite the contemptuous treatment of Gerhardt by the 
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Catholic Church, she nevertheless included a number of his finest hymns in 
her hymnbooks. 

Although he himself did not initiate a “poetic school” such as existed for 
the purpose of producing a finer, purer German, yet he stimulated the whole 
art of German poetry. Schiller was grateful to his mother that she had 
acquainted him with Gerhardt’s hymns. Above all, he cherished the evening 
song, “Nun ruhen alle Waelder.’ Was Goethe uninfluenced by Gerhardt? 
Compare Goethe’s “Wer nie sein Brot mit Traenen ass” with Gerhardt’s “Wie 
lange soll ich jammersvoll mein Brot mit Traenen essen?” When things be- 
came difficult at home and the outlook seemed almost hopeless, Matthias 
Claudius reverently sang “Befiehl du deine Wege” with his godly mother. 

Among other instances the following might also be mentioned. Bach 
used Gerhardt’s “O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden” five times in the St. 
Matthew Passion. The name of Wilhelm Loehe is inseparably linked with the 
Neuendettelsau institution; on the occasion of the laying of the cornerstone 
of the Deaconess Home there in 1856 the opening hymn was Gerhardt’s “Ein 
Laemmlein geht und traegt die Schuld.” Emil Frommel tells of a girl in his 
confirmation class who was critically ill. The only thing she remembered as 
the shadows of death closed around her was the stanza, “Breit aus die Fluegel 
beide, O Jesu meine Freude.” It was the only light which brightened the 
gathering gloom as she entered into the world beyond. The great art exponent 
Winckelmann, who in later years was converted to Roman Catholicism, re- 
garded “Ich singe dir mit Herz und Mund” as his favorite hymn. In order 
to have this hymn with him he requested an Evangelical hymnbook to be sent 
to him in Rome in 1768. When he failed to find that hymn in the book he 
expressed his deep disappointment. Count Friedrich Leopold von Stolberg, 
a famous poet, was also drawn into the Roman Catholic Church. But in the 
last hour of his earthly life, in 1819, after the usual Roman prayers for the 
dying had been said at his bedside, he died with a confession of God’s grace 
to a sinner and the words of Gerhardt’s hymn, “Wenn ich einmal soll scheiden, 
so scheide nicht von mir.’’ When the cornerstone of the first Lutheran Church 
was laid in Philadelphia in 1743, and at the first service held in the new church, 
Muhlenberg chose Gerhardt’s hymn, “Befiehl du deine Wege,” as one of the 
hymns of the service, to the great edification of the assembled congregation. 

The instances could be multiplied to show the effect of Gerhardt’s hymns 
on men in various positions and stations, in differing situations, in private 
life, in public life, in times of war, and in seasons of distress and strain. As in 
the case of Bach, so perhaps during the passing years the inspired hymnist 
Gerhardt will find ever greater recognition among all-Christian believers. 

Quite naturally the question arises as to the reason for the tremendous 
appeal of Gerhardt’s hymns. Of course, the question might readily be disposed 
of in the terms of the church historian by saying that Gerhardt represents a 
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period when’ hymnwriting passed from the objective to the subjective. But 
somewhat more must be said. In Luther’s hymns we hear the clashing of 
weapons and the sound of the intrepid warrior engaged in battle, Gerhardt 
also fought valiantly. But he waited till the din of battle had subsided before 
he wrote his hymns of peace. Luther’s hymns are like the noisy cataract of 
Lahore, like a turbulent mountain torrent crashing over rocks and boulders 
in its wild onward rush. Gerhardt’s hymns also come from the mountain 
streams but they reflect the benign rays of God’s sun on the placid surface. 
Both knew how to use the sword. But Gerhardt preferred to use the harp. It 
is very strange that the period from 1643 to 1653 approximately is the time 
when Gerhardt produced the choicest fruitage of his poetic talent. That is also 
the decade during the first half of which the cruelty and brutality of the 
Thirty Years’ War reached its height. How profoundly he must have been 
gripped by the poetic muse! 

Gerhardt seems to be familiar with the whole gamut of Christian and 
human sentiment. His hymns display the courage of St. Paul and the defiance 
of Luther. They indicate child-like joy, thoughtful reflection, fervent prayer, 
and prophetic vision. He gathers his materials from many sources. The truths 
of Christian faith and life, biblical stories, the Psalms, medieval hymns, and 
contemporary devotional literature were the sources from which he drew 
his inspiration. 

Gerhardt’s hymns have a popular appeal because he understood the peo- 
ple. Not because he put the teachings of Christian truth into verse but because 
he had absorbed the Gospel into his own innermost being and then reproduced 
it in poetic form in the language of the people as his own experience and his 
own possession. He was not subjective in the sense that he put special moods 
and experiences into verse and then forced them upon the congregation. He is 
subjective only in the sense that his hymns are a personal confession of a 
universal faith. He does not write his hymns as one separated from the con- 
gregation but as a part of the whole church. He expresses his own experiences 
in such a way that the congregation finds the faith of the fathers reflected in 
his hymns. 

Special experiences of a personal nature may also have prompted him 
to write. But there are very few known instances in which one or the other 
of his hymns is the direct result of an experience. Legend has woven stories 
around the origin of some hymns. But they are fiction, not fact. For instance, 
tradition has it that the famous hymn “Befiehl du deine Wege,” was penned 
after Gerhardt had been dismissed from office because he had refused to 
sign a pledge; while fleeing from the Elector’s wrath with his family, hungry 
and penniless, he tarried along the road of flight to write that beautiful hymn. 
The truth is that after he had been relieved of his duties by Electoral decree 
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a devoted congregation aided him for almost a year and he did not suffer 
hunger or want as legend would have us believe. 

Another phase in the appeal of Gerhardt’s hymns is the use of the first 
person. Luther personifies the whole confessing congregation. In Gerhardt 
the author’s own person moves into the foreground. Luther sings “Ein’ feste 
Burg ist unser Gott,’ but Gerhardt writes, “Ist Gott fuer mich, so trete gleich 
alles wider mich.” Luther views the approach of life’s end with the whole 
congregation, ‘Mitten wir im Leben sind mit dem Tod umfangen.” Gerhardt 
acknowledges personally an experience in which everyone may join, “Jch 
bin ein Gast auf Erden.” The amazing thing about it all is not the fact that 
the people sang these hymns but that they found entrance into congregational 
worship for which, originally, they were not even intended. They were adopted 
by the church because in them the church recognized her own possession of 
the treasure of Christian truth as glorified and preserved through the personal 
experience of the inspired hymnist. For that reason Gerhardt’s hymns not only 
found singing Christians but a singing congregation. 

Another reason for the popular appeal of Gerhardt’s hymns is the genuine 
warmth and euphony of his speech. Although he did not belong to any of the 
“poetic schools,” he nevertheless knew how to cultivate the fine art of noble 
expression. Of course, the ground had already been prepared by con- 
temporaries. It was during the sixteenth century that efforts were made on 
the part of German men of letters to cleanse the language of crude expressions 
and colorless phrases and to raise the pure new high-German to the level of 
poets. At Wittenberg Gerhardt had already become acquainted with the Martin 
Opitz school through his teacher, the renowned Buchner. No doubt this in- 
fluence had its effect upon his poetic writings. He is not pedantic. He speaks 
the language of the people. There is nothing bombastic, nothing unnatural in 
his hymns, no hollow empty phrases that remind us of St. Paul’s “sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.” He is the language of Goethe rather than that 
of Schiller. 

Finally, consider the range of his hymns. The foundation of them all is 
the saving Father-love of God revealed in Christ Jesus. That is the peak 
from which he looks down on the confused ways of life. He lives so close to 
God that his language at times seems intimate as he speaks with the Father. 
He sees in God the source of all joy and delight. God’s benefits and gracious 
goodness overwhelm him. But the most amazing thing which he discovers in 
God is His gracious love for the sinner which prompts Him to sacrifice His 
own Son: “O Wunderlieb, O Liebesmacht, Du kannst, was nie kein Mensch 
bedacht, Gott seinen Sohn abzwingen!’’ He knows God’s righteousness and 
grace and knows that grace abounds. He knows that the foundation of grace 
is reconciliation. Yet the crowning glory of his hymns is Jesus Christ in 
whom God’s love became man. 
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How richly does he bless the church in his beautiful hymns for every 
festive season of the church year! There is no finer introduction to the Advent 
season than the hymn, “Wie soll ich dich empfangen.” In deepest reverence 
he stands before the manger, “Ich steh’ an deiner Krippe hier,” and is over- 
awed by the unfathomable mystery of the incarnation of God. On the other 
hand, the glory of the Christmas Gospel is reflected in the unforgettable hymn, 
“Froehlich soll mein Herze springen.’’ He helps us over the threshold of the 
New Year with the familiar song, “Nun lasst uns gehn und treten mit Singen 
und mit Beten.’’ For the Passion season he offers the choicest pearl in “O 
Haupt voll Blut und Wunden,” based on the Latin hymn of Bernard of 
Clairvaux. At Easter he rallies the faithful with that gem of Easter hymns, 
“Auf, auf, mein Herz, mit Freuden.” And at Whitsunday he sings of the 
richness of the new life in the Holy Spirit as it reveals itself especially in 
joy, love, and peace in the hymn, “Zeuch ein zu meinen Toren.” 

But the range of his hymns includes more than the festive holidays. 
Hymns of praise and thanksgiving to God for His kindly providence, hymns 
of comfort and consolation in seasons of deep distress so common in the ex- 
perience of man, hymns of trust and confidence in the never-failing help of 
the Eternal—all these are included in his sacred songs. There is hardly an 
item in the realm of human life and in nature which is not reechoed in his 
hymns. He can sing of the Christian home in which Jesus is the constant 
guest. Then he looks beyond the home to those in civil authority and re- 
members them at the throne of grace. Finally, he lifts his eyes above time 
and sings of eternity. Death, the alien guest on earth, does not have the final 
word. He is a harmless enemy. Jesus Christ has robbed death of his power. 
Now the Christian assurance of hope may triumph: “Der Tod selbst ist 
mein Leben!” 

Thus the song of this highly talented hymnist has sent its blessing down 
through the passing centuries upon multitudes, in the church, in the home, and 
in secret places of prayer and praise. His hymns will live as long as the Gospel 
of Christ abides among men, and singing congregations will draw hope, 
courage, refreshment, and strength from the songs of this hymnist so signally 
blessed by God. 


THE MINISTRY, A FUNCTIONAL OFFICE 


MARTIN J. HEINECKEN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


T IS obviously impossible to consider the doctrine of the ministry except 
as an integral part of the whole conception of the Gospel. It is here as else- 
where in the field of systematic theology, which is not a system of thought 
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in the sense of the philosophers but, nevertheless, an organized body of truth. 
No matter, therefore, which doctrine is under consideration—creation, or the 
incarnation, or the atonement, or the church, or the ministry—the whole 
content of revelation is in each case presupposed, and it is, in a sense, only 
looking at the whole from a different point of view. The content of revelation 
is the Word made flesh, God himself in His revelation making himself known 
for the purpose of communion, God in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself and drawing men into his fellowship. From this flows the doctrine of 
the church, from which the doctrine of the ministry is inseparable. 


THE DoctTRINE OF THE CHURCH 


The church is the communion of saints, the congregation of believers who 
are saints in the spotlessness of sins forgiven and reborn to newness of life, 
brought into being and constantly nurtured and propagated by the means of 
grace. It is the great fellowship of those who were brought into actual, living 
communion with Christ in the power of the Holy Spirit through the testimony 
that was born to them of the crucified and risen Christ, and through the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. In this fellowship they cannot remain except 
as they continue faithfully to employ those same means of grace that first 
brought them into being. And as they were brought into being by a witness, 
so they themselves are witnesses. They witness by their proclamation and by 
their lives of the love that sought and found them and united itself with them 
and knit them to each other. They are, thus, both the workmanship and the 
workshop of the Holy Spirit (Althaus, Grundriss der Dogmatik. Part II, 
p. 138). They constitute a chain of believing witnesses that stretches in un- 
broken line from the first Pentecost until the second Advent and the end of 
time. This is the church, this group of believing witnesses who give constant 
testimony of and to their Lord, in obedience to his command, offering recon- 
ciliation to others, calling to faith, and in their lives also giving constant 
testimony of the faith that is in them. This is the body of Christ. He, the 
unseen, invisible Head, the risen and exalted Christ, is seated at the right 
hand of power; yet he is very near, present in the midst of his own, present 
in Word and sacrament. In the written or spoken Word, he speaks. In the 
sacrament of baptism he imparts the fullness of his grace and receives into 
actual and full communion. In the sacrament of the altar he comes to his own, 
he truly comes and joins himself with them. He is the vine, they are the 
branches, receiving all life and strength from him. 

This church is the kingdom of God in the interval between Pentecost 
and the second Advent, and as such it is a genuine kingdom with a real Lord 
and a law of life and substantial blessings. 

Now it should be clear that this church is not an invisible church in the 
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sense of a Platonic, ideal state, having no genuine earthly reality, but sub- 
sisting somehow behind the imperfect material world. It is invisible only in 
the sense in-which all God’s gifts—forgiveness, joy, peace in the Holy Ghost 
—are invisible, unseen of men in the heart. It is “hidden,” absconditus, seen 
only by the eyes of faith, but by them it is really seen. It is “hidden” in the 
same sense in which the God of revelation remains hidden in his revelation. 
Correctly understood, it is “hidden” in the same way in which the Lord of 
glory was hidden during this earthly sojourn, so that the only true con- 
temporaneity with him can be that of faith. This church cannot be known; 
in a sense it cannot be pointed out; it can only be-believed. For this church 
no statistics can be established. The figures pastors send in to their synodical 
offices are not necessarily the true statistics of this church, though, of course, 
they might be. Yet it is a real, living, fellowship and it is inseparable from 
the means of grace that brought it into being and continue to nurture it. These 
are the signs, the signa ecclesiae, the notae externae whereby the church be- 
comes perceivable (perceptibilis). “Where there is no use of the means of 
grace, there is no church, because the church is the sum-total of all those who 
through faith are united with the invisible exalted Christ and between Pente- 
cost and Christ’s second Advent there is no fellowship with Christ, but 
through the means of grace” (M. Reu). 

This means that this church does cut across the lines of the empirical 
denominations and, as such, is known to God alone. But it also means that 
there is no church where there is no true proclamation of the Word and 
where that Word does not become visible in the sacrament. If these are not 
there, Christ is not there, and if Christ is not there, the Spirit is not there, 
and if the Spirit is not there, there are no believers, and where there are no 
believers, there is no church. But just this is faith in the church that where 
there are the means of grace, there also there are believers. It means, too, 
that gathered within the empirical church, about the means of grace, there 
may be those who are not of the true church. The objective efficacy of the 
means of grace does not guarantee that all who are under their influence are 
in the kingdom. It is also a misconception of the church to try to make of it 
a body of the “sanctified” in the sense of having all reached a certain high 
level of Christian experience or of morality. The exercise of church discipline 
must, therefore, stop short of excluding any but confessed unbelievers and 
willful, manifest, unrepentant sinners. The church remains a church for 
sinners who are always simul justus et peccator. It means also that there is 
no salvation outside of the church. By definition there is not, for the church 
is simply the fellowship of those who are saved. 

We may, therefore, in summary employ Luther’s own formula of “in, 
with, and under.” In, with, and under the empirical church of sinful men and 
women there is the body of saints, spotless in the glory of sins forgiven. In, 
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with, and under a human proclamation Christ is speaking. In, with, and under 
the waters of baptism there is the gracious water of life. In, with, and under 
the word of absolution spoken by the servant of the church there is the 
absolutely inviolable office of the keys. In, with, and under the bread and 
wine there are the Lord’s true body and blood. In, with, and under the 
struggle and the suffering of the church militant there is the calm and the 
peace of the Victory won. This is the hidden church that faith beholds. 


Tue DocrRiINE OF THE MINISTRY 


The connection between church and ministry. Now, surely, we can see 
the intimate connection between the church and its ministry and the difference 
also between the Lutheran conception and that of the Roman Catholic on the 
one hand, and that of the Enthusiasts on the other. If the church is not the 
hierarchical institution of salvation but the fellowship of believers, gathered 
about the means of grace; then there is, of course, no place for the order of 
the priests, while there follows necessarily the office of the public administra- 
tion of the means of grace. On the other hand, since the Holy Spirit does not 
enter the heart directly, as the Enthusiasts imagine, but is bound to the means 
of grace, the necessity of the ministry of Word and sacrament is obvious. 

The connection between justification and the ministerial office. We should 
note initially the close connection in the Augsburg Confession between Article 
IV, Of justification, and Article V, Of the Ministry. “In order that such 
faith’ —1.e. the faith through which alone we are justified, namely, the faith 
that we are received in grace and have our sins forgiven on account of Christ 
who by his death made satisfaction for our sins, this faith that is imputed to 
us for righteousness—“in order that this faith may be worked in us, there 
has been instituted the ministry of the proclamation of the Gospel and the 
administration of the sacraments. It is through such Word and sacrament as 
through instruments that the Holy Spirit is given, who works faith, where 
and when it pleases God, in those who hear the Gospel.” This Gospel, how- 
ever, is then again defined as the message that God justifies us, not on account 
of any merits on our part, but on account of Christ, as those who believe 
that they are received in grace on His account. And then there are condemned 
those who deny that the Holy Spirit is bound to the external proclamation 
of the Word and believe that the Holy Spirit may come to them somehow 
directly from within. 

This is the vindication of what we said before about the church and also 
makes quite clear what the content of the preaching of those to whom is en- 
trusted the ministry of the Word shall be. The church is the congregation of 
believers, who as such witness to Christ, witnessing to the reconciliation in 
Christ and calling forth faith by that witness in the power of the Spirit. So 
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Article VII can go on to affirm that there will always be one, holy church. 
As long as there is proclamation, there will be believers, and where believers, 
there the church and with it continued proclamation. This church, therefore, 
is the communion of saints in which the Gospel is rightly taught and the 
sacraments rightly administered. After which follows that classic statement 
that “to the true unity of the church it is sufficient to agree concerning the 
doctrine of the Gospel and the administration of the sacraments, without 
necessary agreement in human traditions, rites, or ceremonies instituted by 
man.” This is the sequence of the articles: First the content of the proclama- 
tion, the Gospel, that we are justified through faith in Christ; then the 
necessity of the ministry, divinely instituted, in order to insure this proclama- 
tion. This is followed by the article ‘On the New Obedience’ as though to 
show that a proclamation in words only would be a futile thing. Faith, there- 
fore, issues necessarily in good works. Finally, as the result of the proclama- 
tion there is the church, inseparably tied up with this Gospel of justification 
by faith and the sacraments that guarantee it. 

There is, then, a divinely ordained ministry of Word and sacraments. 

The universal priesthood of believers. We must not confuse this office 
with the universal priesthood of believers. Luther’s rediscovery of the uni- 
versal priesthood of believers is, we know, one of the glories of the Reforma- 
tion. All believers are in a sense their own priests. But, strictly speaking, 
there are in the New Testament no priests, except that one Highpriest who 
entered once and for all into the Holy Place. Every man has direct access to 
the throne of grace without the intercession or intermediation of a special 
order of priests. And when a man comes to faith in Christ, the only Mediator, 
he is in him fully reconciled to God and in communion with him. There is no 
higher estate than this, nor are there within this body of believers any dis- 
tinctions of person. In this Christ, all are one. One is your Master and all ye 
are brethren. As a believer, however, every man has the duty to bear testi- 
mony to his Lord, through word and deed, as occasion demands and op- 
portunity offers and gifts of mind and spirit warrant. This is an abiding, 
personal responsibility which he cannot evade or shift to another’s shoulders. 
There is the instruction he must give to his children, the home altar he must 
conduct, the testimony before his friends and acquaintances, as well as the 
work he may be privileged to perform in the church. All this is not the office 
of public administration of the means of grace but a function of the universal 
priesthood. And when in the service the pastor stands before the congrega- 
tion in the performance of the duties of his office, he is exercising his own 
spiritual priesthood as far as he himself is concerned, while the individual 
members of the congregation exercise theirs through him. It is a mistake, 
therefore, to suppose, as some have done, that the prerogatives of the uni- 
versal priesthood are transferred to the minister. (Passages which refer to 
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the universal priesthood: Rom. 5, 2; Eph. 3, 12; 2, 18; I Peter 2, 9f.; Rev. 
SlGsdyaam 2,'5.) 

The ministry divinely instituted. Now there are some who believe that 
out of the fellowship of believers it was quite natural that some, especially 
fitted for the task, should be chosen for the office of teaching the Gospel and 
that this was a matter entirely of expediency without the command of God 
or Christ. But there is evidence enough (I Cor. 12; Eph. 4, 11-16; Mark 16, 
15; Matt. 28, 19; John 20, 22-23; II Cor. 5, 18-20) that Christ himself 
instituted this office, “the ministry of reconciliation.” It was to the whole 
church that this ministry was entrusted whereby men plead with men in 
Christ’s stead (II Cor. 15, 18-20). It was to Peter as the spokesman of the 
twelve and, therefore, of the church, that the keys of the kingdom were en- 
trusted (Matt. 16). It is the church based on Peter’s confession, built on the 
stone that the builders rejected and not on some human prophet, however 
high or holy, that has the power to bind and to loose. Or as Karl Heim points 
out in Das Wesen des evangelischen Christentums, it is as one of the founda- 
tion stones of the church, one of the unrepeatable twelve, the eye-witnesses of 
his glory, that Peter is the rock on which the church is built, thus making 
quite impossible that this prerogative should be handed on down through 
the years. Quite naturally, then, the whole church, knowing itself to be under 
obligation, set apart certain men whom they deemed especially qualified to 
carry out this obligation. This follows simply as a matter of social expediency. 
It follows because of the necessity or order and because not all would be equally 
qualified. The hand is not the foot, nor the ear the eye. It follows also in order 
that the church may function as a unit, that, properly organized, it may have 
head and shoulders. The fact that the ministry was thus not entrusted to any 
particular person or persons, but to the entire church, which in turn selects 
those whom it would have perform this function, in no wise speaks against 
the divine institution. It is as though a king commanded his subjects as a 
body to exercise discipline in his absence. He selects no one in particular. 
Nor does he mean that all are to exercise authority. So if the group, in whole 
or in part, selects men and commissions them, it does not follow that they 
do not have a royal commission and that they cannot act in the king’s stead. 
Just so with the office of the ministry. The Lord and Head of the church gave 
command to the whole church that a certain duty be performed which in its 
very nature cannot be performed by all but for which special gifts and graces 
are required. When, now, such men are called and commissioned by the 
church, it is by the Lord Himself that they are called and commissioned. 

The ministry not the apostolic office. It should be clear that the apostles 
were in a class by themselves and that the ministry is not simply the apostolic 
succession. As with Peter, so with all the other apostles. In the great spiritual 
building of the church, of which Christ is the cornerstone, they are laid into 
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the foundations. They were the eye-witnesses, the first in that long chain that 
was to follow after. Their call was direct, their authority was unique. Their 
field was the world. They have no real successors. 

The functional character of the ministry. The whole church, then, had 
been commanded to preach and teach, to baptize, to exercise the office of the 
keys, to speak to the repentant sinners the comforting word of absolution 
and to the unrepentant that awful, hounding, pleading word of retention, and 
then to celebrate the sacraments of communion. This obligation had to be 
fulfilled. Under the Holy Spirit’s guidance, those specially endowed were 
found, and to them this office was entrusted. This.was not necessarily for 
life, but only as long as in the judgment of the church it was both expedient 
and in conformity with the divine command. A man would have to continue 
to prove himself, to be worthy of his high calling. He was the minister, the 
servant of the church, responsible to it, under its judgment, at the same time 
that he, in the performance of his office, in his handling of the word of truth, 
commanded full authority and respect. This dual aspect must never be lost 
sight of. For the performance of his duties, for the purity of his testimony, 
as well as for the example he sets to his flock, the minister is responsible to 
the church. At the same time his congregation owes his office, insofar as he 
proclaims God’s Word, complete submission. How else shall the preaching of 
the Law strike fear into the soul, or the word of absolution, the epitome of 
the Gospel, be received as from God Himself. 

When any were thus set apart, though it was a signal honor that was 
conferred upon them, though in the exercise of their office they commanded 
the highest respect, and though the great responsibilities they carried demanded 
extraordinary qualifications which in turn would mark them as superior, they 
were not by their call elevated to some higher status or order. The only spe- 
cial order accessible to them as well as to all men they already occupied as 
believers, as the elected of God, as the predestined saints, whose names were 
written into the book of life. Luther speaks of it in this way: A man is just 
a citizen and then is elected to the office of mayor without entering a special 
order or releasing his citizenship. Likewise a woman is a woman by birth and 
not by marriage. In this fellowship, as we stressed before, there was no high 
nor low; all were one as brothers in Christ. Yet each according to the measure 
of his gifts, that the body of Christ might be fitly joined together. Certain 
offices had to be filled. Among these that of the ministry was undoubtedly the 
highest. But it preserved its functional character. There is nothing of an 
indelible character conferred or of some unique power as of transubstantia- 
tion, though it is not denied that through the intercession of the church, of 
which the laying on of hands was the sign, special gifts of grace were bestowed. 
So St. Paul says to Timothy, “Stir up the gift that is within thee, by the 
laying on of hands,” where the laying on of hands stands for the whole act 
of intercession. 
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It should be clear that it was to an office, to the performance of a specific 
function, at the command of Christ and in the interests of the whole church, 
that men deemed qualified were appointed by the whole church and that the 
tenure of this office was conditioned both by the worthiness of the office- 
holder and the presence of a continued field of labor. Such men were not 
unconditionally commissioned, like the apostles, but were assigned to specific 
fields of labor. 

The call to the ministry. Article XIV of the Augsburg Confession 
furthermore specifies that no one is to preach in the church unless rightly 
called, rite vocatus. How is this to be taken? 

It has been customary to speak of an “inner call,” but strictly speaking 
this is by definition, in the language of the church, not a call, since the call 
must come from the church. To be sure, there must be the inner conviction 
that one would like to serve his Lord in this particular capacity. This con- 
viction must be firm and deep. There may even be, though there need not be, 
some kind of specific, datable religious experience out of which this conviction 
issues. On the other hand, the conviction may only gradually rise and be 
strengthened as one is guided in the proper direction so that it may not 
reach full status until the point of ordination. The call from the church may 
be the very thing to strengthen a wavering conviction. However necessary 
then the inner conviction, it is not itself the call. 

Before there can be a call, there must also be a need; there must be a 
specific field of labor, requiring the office of the public administration of the 
means of grace. The church, not necessarily an individual congregation, must 
be aware of this. It must also see its way clear to the proper financial support 
of the office in question. And then it must look about for the qualified person, 
the one who in its considered and prayerful estimation can best fulfill the 
particular office under the given circumstances. The primary consideration 
is, of course, his qualification for the preaching of the Gospel, i.e. his per- 
sonal faith and the purity of his doctrine, his conception of the message he 
is to proclaim and of the ministry he is to perform; all this coupled with 
certain qualities of character befitting one who is to set an example to his flock. 

These are in a sense primary, but there are still other considerations. 
When, in the time of the Reformation, men were ordained into the new 
ministry, at first only about one-third were university trained. The rest came 
from all walks of life, including shoemakers, tailors, carpenters, etc. Gradually, 
however, the qualifications were raised. In our own day we mean to set the 
highest possible standards in accordance with the needs of the hour. That 
such standards must always remain flexible is, I think, proved by our own 
early history in this country and also by what is happening in the church in 
Germany today. 

It is this, then, that is meant by being rightly called. The church must 
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have satisfied itself as to a man’s qualifications and must have for him a 
specific field of labor. So put, it is clear that either an individual congregation 
or the church at large may call. In each case it must be clear that there must 
be the consent of those on whose behalf the ministry is to be exercised. This 
follows from the nature of the ministry as a delegated office. It follows also 
that in every case the interests of the whole church must be served. 

Ordination. After a man has been called in the fashion described, there 
follows the public confirmation and attestation of the call together with the 
commission of the office of the ministry in the act of ordination through the 
laying on of hands and through prayer, in accordance with ancient usage. It 
is well-known that Luther himself regarded the call the important thing, of 
which the act of ordination was the ratification. In fact it was not until 1535 
that a real service of ordination, which was more than an induction into office, 
was held. (In 1535, contrary to the previous practice urged by Bugenhagen, 
of having the local pastors, assisted perhaps by laymen, induct a man into 
his office, Luther and his associates in Wittenberg examined and ordained 
a certain John, who had been called by a congregation in Gotha. From this 
time on, there crystallized more and more the practice of the church at large 
in examining and ordaining its clergy, always, however, on the basis of a 
call into a specific field of labor.) 

Consequently, it is apparent that the office of the ministry was con- 
sidered valid without a formal ordination, provided only a man had been duly 
examined and called. And so it would have to be ruled today, provided it is 
clear that this is purely an academic ruling. Under our present fixed orders 
in the church, no one should presume to preach without ordination. It should 
also be clear that in the most solemn act of ordination the church is really 
acting and commissioning. Nothing is to be detracted from the validity of 
this act. It is the way in which the church fulfills the divine command. It is, 
therefore, in obedience to the divine command and carries with it the full 
authority of the Lord of the church, to preach, to exercise the office of the 
keys, to administer the sacraments. 

But for all that, it must be insisted that the ministry remains an office and 
not an order, that it is functional, serving the interests of the whole church. 
The minister, however high the prerogatives of his office or heavy its responsi- 
bilities, is not a special kind of person. He does not automatically by virtue 
of his ordination become a minister for life if the church does not continue 
to hold him worthy of that office. In principle, therefore, there is nothing to 
prevent the church from terminating for an individual his exercise of the 
office of the public administration of the means of grace. It may do so either 
on doctrinal or moral grounds. Or it may terminate his activity in any special 
field of labor on the grounds of social expediency, either because of mental 
or physical or other disability or because under the circumstances the best 
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interests of the church can no longer be served. All this follows from the 
doctrinal position that the ministry is entrusted to the whole church and must 
serve its interests. No congregation or minister, therefore, who willfully dis- 
regards this principle is acting in accordance with the church’s doctrinal 
position. 

Further than this a doctrinal formulation cannot go. No particular form 
of church organization is prescribed. The exact procedures in examining and 
choosing a man for an office and the possible termination of that office must 
be determined by expediency in conformity with the doctrinal position. 

In conclusion, I would only mention the following obligations that fall 
upon those who hold the ministry of the church. 

1. They should constantly be on their guard against spiritual pride. Their 
calling, though it be the highest, does not in itself make them more pleasing 
in God’s sight. In one sense there is no higher privilege than to belong to the 
communion of saints. The prerogatives of the ministry, therefore, only in- 
crease their responsibility.and call for greater humility and consecration. No 
servant is greater than his master, and he was among us the one who served. 

2. They should, therefore, constantly re-examine themselves as to the 
quality of their personal witness to their Lord in word and deed. They should 
never forget that their primary obligation is the preaching of the Gospel, 
beseeching men in Christ’s stead to be reconciled to God. To do this they 
must examine their doctrinal stand. In all this their personal piety, their 
spiritual life, their mental and physical nurture dare not be neglected. To keep 
abreast of the times in theology, in general culture, etc. is a constant obligation. 

3. Since the ministry is functional, they should at all times cultivate the 
interests of the whole church. This means respect for authority where it is 
placed. It means not standing arbitrarily on a call when a man has outlived 
his usefulness. It means also for those in higher authority forbearance, con- 
sideration, the spirit of love. 

In all things, it means “stirring up the gift that is in men: by the laying 
on of hands, for God has not given them the spirit of fear, but of power 
and love and discipline.” 


JESUS’ PSYCHOTHERAPY AND OURS 


JOSEPH K. PEASLEE 
Midwest City, Oklahoma 


USUALLY feel we have paid Jesus the highest possible tribute when 

we hail Him as a contemporary. We translate his speech into the dialect 

of the twentieth century, we freely interpret his generalized ethics into modern 
specifics, and we wind up our sermons with comfortable cosmopolitan sophistry. 
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That Jesus gave us the basic concepts involved in psychotherapy seems all too 
evident, but this is stated not by way of tribute to him but rather as an argu- 
ment for a Christian interpretation of psychotherapy. 

By way of definition, psychotherapy is a growth process in an individual. 
It is an inner change which is an integrating force in the individual’s total life. 
On the basis of this definition, even a casual reader of the Gospels may be 
convinced that Jesus performed psychotherapy. We do not mean to imply that 
Jesus was a sort of first-century Freud. On the contrary, he has no psychiatric 
counterpart. We are just now beginning to “see in part and know in part” 
his methods and concepts. 

Any attempt to arrive at an understanding of the psychotherapy of Jesus 
must of necessity be based on conjecture since no complete case histories 
exist. Perhaps as we study the nature of psychotherapy more, we shall see 
that a case history merely presupposes that the therapist, given a set of facts 
about an individual, can prescribe neat little capsules of advice to be taken 
as directed. We hold to the thesis that no one can change another person 
without the participation of the person to be changed. 

Jesus respected the personal autonomy of individuals. In the selection 
of his disciples he clearly indicates that motivation from individual to indi- 
vidual varies greatly, and that each one has the right to make his own decisions. 
In incidents of faith healing, Jesus repeatedly structured the situation to the 
individual as one calling forth his own responsibility. The individual’s partic- 
ipation in psychotherapy is self-initiated—or at least is not demanded by Jesus. 
The Syro-Phoenician woman is a case in point (Mt. 15:21-28). But the indi- 
vidual also has a right to refuse help, as did the rich young ruler (Lk. 18: 
18-23). h 

Jesus believed in the individual’s ability to arrive at his own best answers 
to a personal problem without outside interference. He saw that most indi- 
viduals have a tremendous capacity to adjust to life—that they have an 
enormous ambivalence. Peter could spéak the words of Satan one time (Mk. 
8:33, Mt. 16:23) and on another occasion confess a faith that showed re- 
markable spiritual insight (Mt. 16:16). It is the spiritual stamina of the God- 
filled individual and not that of Jesus that effects the inner change (Mk. 5:34; 
Lk. 7:50, 8:39, 8:48, 8:50). 

He did not ask probing questions to suggest by implication that, on the 
basis of certain answers, he could solve any. given problem. Neither did his 
interest seem to go in the direction of mere diagnosis or the treatment of 
surface symptoms. For example, he attacked the problem of sin-guilt with 
the palsied man before he said, “Take up thy bed and walk” (Mk. 2:3-12). 
This technique is a remarkable contrast to Sigmund Freud’s procedure. He 
treated a case of functional paralysis by suggestion and effected a temporary 
cure with a different symptom of psychogenic origin becoming manifest in a 
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short time. Eventually however, even the father of psychoanalysis tended to 
lose faith in suggestion as a means of permanent therapy. Of course, some 
may cite Jesus’ using clay and saliva as a suggestion technique (Jn. 9:1-7), 
but here we have no record that pretends to be complete in minute details. 
How long did Jesus talk with the man? What did the blind man say? Was the 
mud pack on long enough for a medicinal effect? In stilling the storm (Mk. 
4:37; Lk. 8:23-25) Jesus seems far less concerned about the high waves on 
the sea than the mounting fear in his disciples. His emphasis upon the whole 
man and not a fragment enabled him to help people help themselves back to 
a whole, integrated way of life. 

Jesus accepted the individual as he was in striking contrast to John the 
Baptist who lambasted his listeners unmercifully. By way of comparison ex- 
amine the Baptizer’s attitude toward Herod, and Jesus’ attitude toward Pilate. 
One launched forth into an abusive tirade; the other created a permissive 
atmosphere which at least implied acceptance of the fact that Pilate was an 
individual wholly different from Jesus. 

Undoubtedly some persons will contend that Jesus did not accept his 
followers or hearers as they were. First it depends upon our use of the term 
acceptance. It is not used here to express approval, but rather the awareness 
of differences. Secondly, we grant Jesus wanted an inner change to take place 
in his hearers, but he referred to this change as a new birth in which the indi- 
vidual is participant (John 3:1-8). 

Jesus helped people help themselves. A doctor of the Torah handed him 
a legal booby-trap and he replied, ““What does the law say, how readest thou?” 
He waited patiently for the individual’s insight to dawn. His answer to the 
angry accusers of the adulterous woman is a striking example of acceptance 
on one hand the knowledge of human nature on the other: “Let him who is 
without sin among you cast the first stone.” Then after the group dissolved, 
he asked the woman, “Where are thy accusers?’ One might guess that he 
was suggesting to her that she was not unique in her sinfulness. He followed 
this remark with a vote of confidence: “Go and sin no more.” He did not 
define sin. Neither did he insist upon a future appointment with her. 

Throughout his ministry Jesus seems to affirm that people learn emo- 
tionally rather than intellectually. They learn only what they want to learn 
and in such a way that it becomes a dynamic part of them. 

All of this background material can be geared into the thinking of the 
Christian counselor. The counselor-centered or even problem-centered ap- 
proach must be superseded by individual-centered counseling if we are to 
follow Jesus. As the individual realizes the respect and dignity with which 
he is treated he is enabled to express deeper and more intimate attitudes— 
guilt feelings which could not be expressed in a critical atmosphere. These 
feelings then can be accepted by the individual and integrated into his per- 
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sonality and eventually provide for a better adjustment. For it is the indi- 
vidual’s function to understand himself and to assimilate his conflicts—not the 
problem of the counselor. 

The unique temptation of clergymen is to assume a Jehovah complex. We 
frequently think of ourselves as knowing all the correct answers to a complex 
problem. Actually what we do, in many instances, is to permit our own needs 
to obscure the goal of therapeutic counseling, which is an integrated individual. 

What many of us seem to lack is faith in man. And this faith must be 
teleological—in the ultimate goals of man and not his immediate situations. 
Then, too, we need a faith in God’s ability so to touch a man’s life that he 
will be enabled to move emotional mountains. 

Our basic responsibility is the establishment of a climate that permits the 
individual to face his problems and free himself from the forces hindering his 
growth. Counseling, then, becomes a life situation in which the stresses and 
pressures that prevent the individual from developing toward maturity cease 
to be felt. Becoming a real person is at its easiest a painful process. Gradually 
the individual comes to accept his own responsibility for himself as a person. 
Feelings, attitudes, and prejudices that have been kept hidden away even from 
himself reach expression. He ceases to be afraid to explore himself. He feels 
free to talk of anything he wishes without praise, disapproval, or suggestion. 
He feels equally free to withhold any information. Thus the individual comes 
to accept the responsibility for facing his problems fully. 

Neither psychiatrists nor psychologists explain the nature of the indi- 
vidual’s insight into his own problems, but the individual is capable of laying 
hold of his own best answer. A confused person becomes aware of a new light 
shining on his conflicts, and he recognizes a fresh slant in his thinking. At 
times this change is painful and slow, and at other times it is as sudden as 
surgery or the unexpected happening of a moment. As a clinician I cannot 
explain this phenomenon; as a pastor I recognize it by its old, old name— 
the grace of God! 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS’ 


An Outline of Biblical Theology. By Millar Burrows. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1946. xi, 380 pages. $3.50. 


Book reviewers ought to press hard for the enactment of a law against unfair labor 
practices in their craft. What are they to do when an author disarms them at the start 
by anticipating most of their criticisms? The new manual on Biblical Theology, by Pro- 
fessor Burrows of Yale University Divinity School, is a case in point. Its Preface and 
Introduction supply ample evidence that the author is fully aware of its limitations. 
Under the circumstances all that is left to the reviewer is the rather pleasant task of 
describing it for the benefit of those who have not seen it. 

The manual was written to fill a long-vacant niche in the libraries of pastors and 
students. For a decade or more they have been clamoring for an organized exposition of 
the teachings of the Bible to replace the antiquated treatises published a generation ago, 
chiefly in German. Qualified investigators have been loath to undertake the project. Mind- 
ful of the old saying to the effect that all real lovers of flowers hate the botanists and 
their works, they have preferred to let the garden lie fallow. Fortunately Professor 
Burrows, undeterred by the difficulties inherent in the project, resolved to put his hand 
to the plow and his mind to the pen in order to produce a new ‘botany’ of the Scriptures 
for the guidance of serious students who, wearied if not disgusted by the interminable 
squabbling over minutiae, want to know most desperately what the Bible is saying to 
them in their condition. In justice to the author it should be clearly understood that he 
did not set out to describe the garden; he set out to analyze and classify the flowers in it. 
He would be the first to concede that the garden is more fragrant and refreshing than 
the textbook he has written about it. The shades of Procrustes have haunted him and 
forced his hand, just as they have haunted all his predecessors in the field. It would seem 
that in the nature of the case a Biblical Theology, as indispensable to the student of 
theology as the textbook in botany is to the student of plant life, is foredoomed to yield 
results that differ rather distressingly from the heroic faith of the ancient Israelites and 
the simple gospel which Jesus and Paul proclaimed. 

The new manual—and it is emphatically only a manual—goes beyond the traditional 
boundaries of the field. The author assembles and analyzes the teachings of the Bible on 
110 subjects in all, grouping them into 18 chapters. A commendable desire to take current 
public concerns into account is reflected in sections dealing with such subjects as Reli- 
gious Education, Bodily Health and Pleasure, Economic Relations and Institutions, In- 
ternational Relations, and Interracial Relations. The individual studies are exceptionally 
well documented. The Index of Scriptural References, which covers 29 three-column 
pages, includes references to every book in the Bible as well as to the leading ‘inter- 
testamental’ writings. The manual is frankly and properly an analysis of biblical teachings 
rather than a digest of what others have written on the subjects discussed. 

Professor Burrows writes as an enthusiastic champion of biblical religion and bibli- 
cal preaching. Scorning the legalistic approach of the Fundamentalists, he finds in the 
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Bible a certain self-authenticating authority on the basis of which he accepts its teachings 
insofar as they commend themselves to his conscience as having come from, God. Although 
he disayows the Barthian dictum that “to understand Paul one must commit himself in 
advance and go all the way with him” (p. 6), he concedes that in order to know the 
truth we often have to “commit ourselves by an act of faith... . The basis of such a 
commitment may be an inner conviction so intuitive and unreasoned, so far beyond our 
experience, and yet so compelling that we can only regard it as a witness of God’s Spirit 
in our hearts. We must act on such convictions, as we must also act on the best knowl- 
edge and judgment we have” (p. 42). Many Lutheran readers, grateful for his resolute 
repudiation of the legalistic approach to the Scriptures, will nevertheless wish that the 
author had given more serious thought to Luther’s ob sie-Christum treiben test of canon- 
icity and value. The issue as it is here posed and interpreted seems to be little more than 
a case of Calvinism at war with itself. 

As was to be expected, Professor Burrows also writes as a champion of current 
scientific conclusions concerning the origin, character, and interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. So complex and baffling are the critical issues in which some of the teachings have 
become enmeshed that the champion tends to become the victim. When dealing with a 
saying of Jesus, for example, he is under the necessity of asking: “How much of it is 
authentic? How literally is the account to be taken?” (p. 208). Granted that such issues 
must inevitably be reckoned with in a scientific investigation of the teachings, it cannot 
be denied that they sadly complicate the problem for the investigator. If, as he points out 
in his chapter on Eschatology and the Future Life, “it is hard enough to make each 
book consistent with itself without trying to make it consistent with the others” (p. 203), 
it is even harder to get the authorities to agree among themselves. Biblical science is still 
in a highly fluid state and its high priests seldom see eye to eye. 

From the scientific point of view the most glaring flaw in the manual is the lack of 
a fundamental historical approach. The treatment of the various subjects is on the whole 
chronological rather than historical. In some cases the author merely traces a word or an 
idea through the literature without in fact putting it into its proper historical context. 
Very often he skims lightly over the part which historical factors played in the shaping 
of ideas or forms of expression. Little or nothing is said about the influence which the 
missionary situation had upon the thinking of the early church. Little or nothing is said 
about the influence which the Emancipation Controversy had upon Paul’s thinking. The 
author can even make a wry face at the familiar references to the hardening of Pharaoh’s 
heart without once alluding to the oriental predilection for thinking in terms of final 
causes! Although such deficiencies should probably be charged against the limitations 
imposed upon the author by the manual form, one cannot help recalling with a touch of 
nostalgia the older Biblical Theologies in which historical backgrounds and processes 
were given their due. 

All who have done any teaching in the area will be aware of the appalling difficulties 
that confronted the author. He undertook what many scholars consider an impossible 
assignment. So well has he done with it that some of us hope he will now undertake to 
write a Biblical Theology, or at least a New Testament Theology, of the scope that was 
popular a generation ago. The present volume is admittedly only a Grundriss. That it 
will fulfill a useful function in our colleges and seminaries goes without saying. It will 
also serve as a handy reference volume for the pastor in his preaching and teaching. He 
may indeed be inclined to register vigorous dissent from some of the interpretations and 
conclusions, but he will note with gratitude that the author has at least culled the data 
for him on a wide variety of subjects, thus facilitating independent study. The gleaning 
and sifting of such evidence is an onerous, time-consuming task, as any student who has 
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tried it can testify. Professor Burrows has saved much time for us by expending so much 
of his on the laborious tilling and harvesting that went into the making of the book. 
Russet, D. SNYDER 


These Words Upon Thy Heart. Scripture and the Christian Response. By Howard 
Tillman Kuist. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1947. 189 pp. $2.50. 


This book is an exposition of method which the author has been employing in the 
teaching of the Scriptures. It is not a book of rules on how to teach the Bible but aims 
at the more fundamental task of how to respond to the Bible. The distinctive merit of 
Dr. Kuist’s treatment lies in the fact that this important phase of a person’s preparation 
is not left in the domain of pious generalizations but is brought under the discipline of a 
consciously guided process. 

This process begins with the recognition of the dual nature of the Scriptures as 
literature and revelation. The one requires the activity of empathy, the other demands 
a response to its appeal to motive. Two areas of growth are therefore suggested: (1) 
The development and sharpening of the sense of perception, (2) an increase in the power 
of understanding. 

The second chapter, entitled “Adventuring in Firsthand Acquaintance,” suggests a 
procedure which places into the hands of the reader the power to guide the notoriously 
stunted sense of perception into channels of growth and development. This process is 
initiated with the adoption of the habit of “firsthand acquaintance” and the resolution to 
respond to the facts observed. 

This response must take place in four areas. First, in a twofold commitment to the 
object of one’s attention, e.g. the Bible. The individual must commit himself, on the one 
hand, to detached and careful observation; on the other hand, he must commit himself 
to a personal venture of re-experience. The former is characterized as the experience of 
the observer, the latter as that of the agent. An agent is defined as “any person who 
participates at firsthand in any given situation and contemplates the object of his attention 
with sympathetic understanding based upon immediate intuition” (p. 52). Second, this 
response must be exhibited in venturesome progress in the art of observing. “He must 
learn, at whatever cost, to stand upon his own feet” and “to see with his own eyes” (55). 
Third, it must appear in the synthesis of historical reconstruction with imaginative re- 
creation. Quoting from Theodore Meyer Greene, The Arts and the Art of Criticism, Dr. 
Kuist states: “It is the historical critic’s primary task to facilitate accurate reconstruction 
in the light of historical evidence, whereas the re-creative critic’s task is to help us to 
re-create with artistic comprehension what has been correctly reconstructed” (58). 
Fourth, adequate response must manifest itself in terms of continuity. Continuity in the 
learning process is achieved by the balanced employment of two available approaches to 
truth; induction and deduction. “Induction is the beginning of the process of knowledge 
which deduction comipletes. Literature and history have usually been taught deductively, 
they need to be taught inductively more” (61). 

The third and fourth chapters, entitled “Opening the Eyes of Understanding” and 
“The Form and Power of Holy Scripture,’ concern themselves with the second area of 
growth—the increase in the power of understanding. “In personal experience the dictates 
of the heart control the vision of the eye by coloring or distorting or correcting (75). 
Insight, therefore, is not only dependent upon observation but also upon the intention of 
the observer. The accuracy of the observer is in direct relation to his integrity. To de- 


velop the one he must foster the other. 
In order to increase the reader’s sensitivity to Holy Scripture nine laws of com- 
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position are suggested which, first elaborated by John Ruskin in 1857 in his Elements of 
Drawing in a different relation, have since proved their usefulness to students of art and 
literature. The essay on composition by Ruskin, in which these laws are illustrated, form, 
in an abridgement, a valuable appendix to this book. 

On the basis of these laws Dr. Kuist elaborates six compositional elements of Holy 
Scripture. How to cultivate discernment of compositional units in the Bible and how to 
distinguish between the historian’s use of form and the re-creative use of form comprise 
the subject matter of the next chapter. From the point of view of one seeking to appro- 
priate for his own growth an appreciation and understanding not only of Holy Scripture 
but also of artistic creations in sound, pigment, word, stone, and mortar, the close study 
of this chapter will be most rewarding. 

The last two chapters deal suggestively with results to the individual who allowed 
the re-creative intent of the Scriptures to be communicated to his mind. The first of these 
deals with the re-orientation of the thought life and comes to a striking climax in the 
juxtaposition of “freedom to think without commitment” and “commitment without free- 
dom to think.” The last chapter details the purifying effect of unfolding Scripture upon 
the springs of action. Treating such subjects as the moods of the individual, his conscience, 
good will, prayer, and social conscience, the author indicates how the revealing process 
of Holy Writ is ideally suited to evoke in the individual the response of a Christian life. 

The reader will find this book demanding. Not so much because it requires a full 
intellectual stride, which, by the way, is pleasantly varied and aided by a rich selection 
of illustrations gleaned and carefully documented from a wide assortment of books, nor 
because the author freights the memory with information, but because he voices the de- 
mand of the Scriptures for a refurbished mind, a sensitized heart, and a disciplined will. 

No one can afford to look attentively into this graphic portrait of a soul alive to the 
communion of the Word of God without risking judgment upon his own senses dulled 
either by neglect or misuse of the divinely appointed means of grace. 

On the other hand, the reader will find this book truly constructive. It does not scold, 
nor does it sarcastically dwell upon human failure, but rather sympathetically shows a 
tested procedure which makes the Bible more profitable reading, a more-fruitful subject 
of study, and an intellectually satisfying and spiritually effective subject for teaching. 

In the judgment of the reviewer this book will make a real contribution to those 
among us who believe that the crisis of our time is at bottom a spiritual crisis and who 
seek for methods and means for the reconstruction of character. The pastor will gain 
from it illuminating exposition of Scripture, and the Christian educator will be aided i in 
carrying the Bible along new avenues into the minds and hearts of his students. 

RicHarD R. SyRE 


The Old Testament in the New Testament. By R. V. G. Tasker. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1947. 176 pages. $2. 


Not so many years ago advanced Christian thinkers, principally in Europe, were 
flirting with the hoary thesis that the books of the Old Testament are the sacred books 
of another religion. The wheel has now come full circle. A new and more wholesome 
climate of opinion, spawned by a shift of the winds in various areas of life and thought, 
not excluding politics, is producing a spate of publications written around the essential 
unity of the Scriptures. 

The little volume under review is a contribution to the growing literature on the 
subject. The author, who has been serving as professor of New Testament Exegesis in 
the University of London since 1937, set out “to show something of the manner in which, 
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and the extent to which, the Old Testament is used in the New, in the presentation of the 
material which it contains” (p..18). With his fundamental position few readers of The 
Lutheran Church Quarterly will quarrel. Writing as an evangelical scholar who can 
rise above critical issues without belittling them, he heavily underscores the central mes- 
sage of the New Testament, namely, the redemptive work of Christ. 

Unfortunately the expectations raised by the title are only partially fulfilled. After a 
brief Introduction, which is perhaps the most valuable portion of the book, the author 
skims lightly over the New Testament, section by section, in a sequence of broadly- 
based exegetical studies designed to show the extent to which the Old Testament back- 
ground throws light upon the meaning of selected passages. Beyond that point the author 
does not go. He stops where the problems begin. Points that are conceded by all, such 
as our Lord’s insight into the meaning of the Scriptures, are labored, whereas little is 
said about the impact which His habit of going beyond the written code to the will of 
the Giver of the code had upon the thinking of His followers, upon their understanding 
of the Scriptures and their attitude toward them. In fact the writer seems to develop a 
blind spot for evidence that might blunt the edge of his thesis. Even the familiar ‘but I 
say unto you’ passages are ignored. 

Lacking the touch of genius, the inflated ‘legato’ style, superimposed upon the pot- 
pourri character of some of the studies, may make the going a bit rugged for the ordinary 
American reader. He may find himself in the position of the unlettered Irishman who, 
after paging through a dictionary for the first time, remarked that, though he noticed 
many fine words in the book, he simply could not get the thread of the discourse! There 
is also an irritating inconsistency in the listing of the references. Sometimes they turn 
up in the body of the text, sometimes they are given in the footnotes, sometimes they are 
omitted. There is an Index of Old Testament References but, oddly, no Index of New 
Testament References. 

The reviewer deeply appreciates the splendid devotional spirit that runs through the 
various expositions. He gratefully credits the author with flashes of exegetical insight, 
the best of intentions, and, above all, an earnest, evangelical faith. At the same time he 
feels in duty bound to point out that, as a scientific investigation of the place of the Old 
Testament in the New Testament, the book falls short of its purpose. The theme sug- 
gested by the title calls for more concise and specific handling than Professor Tasker has 
seen fit to give it. 

RussEtL D. SNYDER 


The Way to Christ. By Jacob Boehme. A new translation by John Joseph Stoudt. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. 254 pages. $3. 


Jacob Boehme may be called the father of Protestant mysticism. It is a mysticism 
that calls for faith in the grace of God and is accompanied by the fruits of the Holy 
Spirit in upright living. 

The Introduction to this new translation, by Rufus M. Jones, is helpful in reading 
the writings of Jacob Boehme, who speaks in the language of his day and social level. 
This language sometimes seems crude and unpalatable. It must therefore be understood 
in the light of the cobbler’s day, and not compared to the language of religious writings 
of our day. 

The Way to Christ begins with a recognition of the “recalcitant character of human 
sin.” In his treatment of the means of grace, or the way from human impotence to divine 
victory, Boehme is both philosophical and religious. His mysticism consists in the posi- 
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tion that God’s grace “flows into and possesses the soul just as Christ’s Spirit was 
possessed by the Father when He surrendered His will to God upon the Cross.” 

The seven tracts which compose this volume contain much that is pure devotion 
and the wisdom which cometh from above. The way to Christ is simply: “the way from 
the dark wrath of the Abyss that perennially engulfs us into the Sweet Love and Light 
of Jesus Christ. And there is no other way to Him.” In the first tract on Repentance 
we are told that the only prayer that counts is the plea for the orientation of our wills 
to God. Much stress is laid upon the potent and merciful Holy Spirit, “the Breath of 
God’s Love.” God is addressed as “God the Holy Spirit, my Saviour in Christ.” The 
Holy Spirit abiding in the believer’s mind will teach us to pray—will pray for the 
things we should ask for. The term “Virgin Sophia” is frequently used, by which is 
meant “the spirit of the truth and the saving power of Christ.” 

In the Tract on Regeneration two statements give a suggestion of the author’s 
thought: If regenerate, “the inner soul-man is in Heaven with the holy love of Christ.” 
“The holy man performs holy works out of the holy Vitality of his mind.” From the 
fourth tract I quote another significant statement: “In all things go against the world 
and you shall come to Love by the nearest way.” 

The Tract “Of Divine Prayer” is one of the “towering monuments in the literature 
of devotion.” Here is a philosophy of prayer that stands the test of time and change, 
of insight and inspiration. It is truly “the true basis of prayer, what prayer is, and 
why God asks us to pray.” 

“Tn true prayer, he yields himself into God’s possession.” “Just be quiet! Wait for 
the Lord.” “Still the will should hang on to Grace as a Gees hangs on to its mother’s 
breast.” “God tests our soul, spirit and heart in our prayers.” 

This tract was never finished. The author came to the end of his nitetneee after 
he had completed only the Monday and Tuesday prayers in the plan to have one for 
each day of the week. The writings of Jacob Boehme, an unschooled layman, are the 


most astonishing products of an untrained mind in literature. 
H. D. Hoover 


The Shakespeares and “the Old Faith.’ By John Henry de Groot. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1946. 258 pages. $3. 


The source of greatness to be found in a genius such as William Shakespeare is 
always a source of proper investigation. To walk through the streets of Stratford, as did 
this reviewer a few weeks ago, only increases the wonder that from this quiet cradle arose 
this genius of English letters. 

Certainly his religious environment is mirrored in his writings as numerous authors 
have already shown. Dr. de. Groot here indicates in a very scholarly fashion the religious 
background of his home, and the uses he made of the language and traditions of his 
environment, including the “old faith.” The author quite fairly states that in no way 
does he wish to suggest that William Shakespeare was a Roman Catholic, but that he 
“absorbed more of Catholicism in the course of his’ development than is generally believed 
and that throughout his mature years he retained a genuine esteem for certain aspects 
of the Old Faith.” 

This is the most that can be said of the thesis of this scholarly work. Shakespeare 
lived in a time of ferment and change. By the time he wrote his plays any earlier in- 
fluence of the “old faith” had been dissipated. However, he kept all of the subconscious 
association of previous years. Dr. de Groot’s labor of love painstakingly portrays these 
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streams of influence. To students of Shakespeare this is an important work; to all who 


love English literature this may be a revealing study. 
RateH W. Lorw 


Doctor Johnson's Prayers. Edited by Elton Trueblood. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1947. 66 pages. $1.50. 


The editor has fulfilled in part an intention of Dr. Samuel Johnson himself. The 
famous man of letters planned to gather his prayers into one volume and preface the 
same by a treatise on prayer. That intention was never fulfilled. The introduction of some 
twenty-six pages is a valuable interpretation of the prayer-life of Dr. Johnson. 

These hundred prayers furnish interesting material for a study of the religious life 
of the author, the teaching of his age, and the timeless form of intercessory prayer. 

The prayers are in “collect” form. The Book of Common Prayer was the source book 
and indwelling guide of the man who wrote these prayers. Though formal in composi- 
tion, Dr. Johnson was not a ceremonialist. Witness the account, in the introduction, of 
this great man of position and affairs kneeling at the bedside of his mother’s dying servant. 

Here is the voice of a layman in devout worship. These prayers reflect the influence 
of William Law’s Serious Call. There is a spirit of deep reverence and a quality of 
objectivity in all of them. They are personal prayers but quite usable by any one of 
us today. 

The religious mind of the pray-er appears to stress three things among others: 
Realization that this is the age of the Holy Spirit; he is frequently mentioned. There is 
a definite fear of death; therefore an urgent sense of preparation for the life to come. He 
was concerned about making the best use of time here and now. 

H. D. Hoover 


The Soul of Frederick W. Robertson. By James W. Blackwood. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. 190 pages. $2. 


Sir George Adam Smith came some years ago as guest preacher to St. Stephen’s 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. The rector of the church, the Rev. Percy Grammer, 
introducing the distinguished scholar, said, “Our guest this morning has frequently been 
in this pulpit. Today he appears for the first time in person.” 

Frederick W. Robertson appears often in the department of homiletics in Princeton 
Seminary. Dr. Andrew W. Blackwood appreciates the preaching of Robertson of Brighton 
and sees to it that his students are introduced not merely to the craftsmanship of this 
great preacher but to the spirit that lived in him and made him great. The teacher so 
inspired his own son that the son was moved to make the life and preaching of Robertson 
the subject of study for his master’s thesis. Out of these studies grew this volume. 

This book is neither a story of Robertson’s life nor a critical study of his preaching. 
It is rather a masterful presentation of vital features of both so that the subject really 
lives. The author has skillfully woven episodes and preaching together to achieve the 
results set forth in the title. Readers feel that they are being made aware of the soul out 
of which came that preaching which exerted such a remarkable influence upon the pulpit 
of the English-speaking world. 

Robertson’s career was comparatively brief, but six years after he came to Brighton. 
Yet into those six years he crowded such a ministry that, as Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
says, “We modern preachers still prime our pumps with his sermons because they con- 
tain so much permanent suggestiveness.” He preached the great certainties in a day of 
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uncertainty. He preached to the social consciousness as well as to the individual con- 
sciences of men. He preached from the Scriptures and dealt with the doctrinal truths 
that lie at the heart of the Christian religion. 

There are fifteen chapters in James Blackwood’s book. Through these chapters he 
traces the career of Robertson from his call to his untimely death. He shows the struggle 
of the man whose inclinations led him in another direction than the ministry, but who 
chose the ministry finally because he could not escape the conviction that he had been 
chosen for the ministry. The hand of God was laid upon his life. From his purpose of 
becoming a soldier he turned his life about to become a “good soldier of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The author describes this struggle, making it vivid and gripping. He tells the 
story of the dawning, developing ministry with its intense expenditure at Brighton. 
Excerpts from Robertson’s preaching are employed to make real the processes of his 
soul. The craftsmanship of the preacher is described, not in detail, but with sufficient 
clearness to indicate his essential attitude and method. After presenting the story of the 
preacher’s final days, Blackwood summarizes in his last chapter the elements that con- 
tribute to Robertson’s lasting appeal. 

If for no other reason than its capacity to quicken an interest in expository preaching, 
this volume is worth the preacher’s investment of time and money. There are other 
reasons for its appeal, not the least of which is that it is an exceptionally well written book. 

Harry F. BAUGHMAN 


World Christianity: Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow. By Henry P. Van Dusen. New 
York-Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947. 302 pages. $2.50. 


This book ‘should not be read by all Christian ministers, not by all lay-leaders of 
the church. It should be placed upon the /ndex and kept from all those in contemporary 
Protestantism for whom “ecumenicity” has become a sore of obsession which allows 
them to think or breathe nothing else at this time. Definitely it should be read by all 
those, especially those Baptists and Lutherans, who are completely out of sympathy with 
the amazing movement of our times toward Christian unity, and by those lukewarm 
souls who embrace the ecumenical movement “in principle’ but who have decided 
reservations, chiefly doctrinal, when it comes to taking any practical steps of involvement. 

Dr. Van Dusen, an experienced hand at helping to untie the baffling snarls in the 
fabric of World Christianity, is conservative, practical, and radiantly optimistic about 
the ecumenical movement in this survey of its past, present, and future. World Chris- 
tianity is a passion with him but he never lets it become a mania. “The Church’s major 
task is—to declare and to demonstrate, by word of speech and by word of life, the 
glorious good news of Jesus Christ,” he declares. That is his orientation. A world church, 
if it comes, will come only as a by-product of the pursuit of this main task, he’ argues. 
That should please even the most conservative “stand-off” Lutheran. 

The book has three introductions: pages 11 to 14 and also chapters 1 and 4. In these 
the author tells how our world has rediscovered the: church. A flashy sketch is made of 
the church’s resistance to Hitler. All the familiar incidents are retold—how grounded 
flyers in the Pacific war theatre rubbed their eyes when they saw hymn-singing aborigines 
come striding out of the bush to welcome them with Bible quotations. We have heard 
all this and more ad nauseam from too many popular sermons and religious periodicals 
during the last few years. The edge is wearing off of it. But Dr. Van Dusen had to 
begin somewhere and this beginning is as good as any. He knows very well that in 
popular writing or preaching one has to do a few fancy dives and splashes to arouse 
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interest before one can get the crowd to follow such great distances as “yesterday, today, 
and tomorrow.” 

In his outline of World Christianity in the past the author builds upon the solid 
conclusions of Professor Latourette. The essence is this: the twenty century life-span 
of the Christian church is marked by a number of well defined advances and regressions 
of spiritual life. The advances have always seen the launching of tremendous missionary 
movements. The greatest of these revivals was the nineteenth century which carried the 
gospel completely around the world. Out of this mission activity chiefly, says Dr. Van 
Dusen, has come the main drive for Christian unity. Christians united to undertake 
mammoth missionary undertakings; the young churches founded—through the ecumenical 
outlook of the missionaries who brought them the gospel and through their desire to be 
in fellowship with one another and with the older churches—gained a vision of catholicity 
which the older churches could not grasp. In other words, the evangelizing vision and 
the ecumenical vision are facets of one and the same jewel—the periodic spiritual revival 
of the church. Something to think about here, brothers! 

There is a splendid summary of steps already taken toward Christian unity and a 
most comprehensive chronology in Appendix I. The chronology begins with the founding 
of the London Missionary Society in 1795. It gives excellent perspective to those younger 
churchmen who may think that the ecumenical movement is just a reflection of very 
recent political movements toward world unity, riding upon the coat-tails, so to speak, 
of the League of Nations and the United Nations movements. The admission is frankly 
made that these have influenced the ecumenical movement together with general con- 
solidations going on in the contemporary world of business and politics. Yet even as 
these show signs of disintegration, our decade, as the Madras Conference declared, “has 
witnessed an increasing unification of the Body of Christ.” 

The most realistic chapter is on “The Issues of Christian Unity.” The difficulties 
of these issues are not minimized. They are: (1) Faith and doctrine; (2) worship; 
(3) sacraments; (4) polity; (5) orders (the meaning of the ministry). Numbers 1, 3, 
and 5 are acknowledged to pose the most difficulties. 

Dr. Van Dusen is not thinking of Christian unity in terms of organizational union, 
at least not for the time being. His steps are: (1) Mutual recognition of individual 
denominational “incompleteness,” (2) mutual recognition of equal denominational validity, 
(3) frequent meetings on the international, national, and community levels for fellow- 
ship, for united efforts in common Christian tasks, and for an interchange of ideas, 
(4) federation, (5) union. 

A truly ecumenical church, says Dr. Van Dusen, will never come merely by getting 
together to discuss denominational differences. That only tends to magnify the concept 
of “difference.” It will come by the gradual increase of fellowship through working to- 
gether at common tasks too huge to handle separately. That sounds reasonable! It is 
the way accomplishments thus far have been achieved. 

There is an excellent outline of the structure and work of the World Council of 
Churches whose Assembly will hold its first meeting in 1948. Dr. Van Dusen, it seems, 
is awaiting the meeting with too much enthusiasm; at least the difficulties which arose 
at the recent World Youth Convention in Oslo would so indicate. Yet with the experience 
of Oslo behind them and with more mature church statesmen on the floor of the As- 
sembly, the results may come up to Dr. Van Dusen’s expectations. 

Your reviewer recently read The Church and the Papacy (1944) by the Anglo- 
catholic historian, T. G. Jalland, who is quietly working for a Protestant rapprochement 
with Rome by encouraging Protestants to make a sympathetic study of the Papacy. Dr. 
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Van Dusen does not discuss this angle of World Christianity. He simply dismisses it as 


a waste of time and effort. 
RICHARD GARNET 


The Abiding Word. Edited by Theodore Laetsch. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1946. 593 pages. $2. 


This is an interesting volume. It consists of 27 essays written by 25 pastors of the 
Missouri Synod. The subject matter is largely theological, covering the most dogmatic 
questions, beginning with creation and ending with eternal life. Several chapters deal 
with more practical problems, such as “Mission Workin the Apostolic Age and Its 
Lessons for Today,” “Dangers Confronting the Church Today,” “Civil Government,” 
etc. They are “practical” in that they are thoroughly biblical in their orientation. 

The Abiding Word is the first of two volumes commemorating the 100th anniversary 
of the Lutheran Church of the Missouri Synod. The second volume is to appear in 1948. 
The volume displays a striking uniformity. It is not the essayists who speak, but the 
“Fathers.” The voice of the Missouri Synod rings through every page, every chapter. 
Even the style—and it is good style—reflects the Missouri mind and the uniformity 
produced through her educational program. Due to the nature of the essays there is some 
repetition and overlapping in subject matter. 

The essays reflect 100% the traditional, conventional Lutheranism of the scholastic 
dogmaticians. Luther’s voice is heard occasionally, not in an attempt at fresh interpreta- 
tion, but simply to confirm the testimony of the “Fathers.” The final authority is always 
Holy Scripture. That is, of course, sound, abiding Lutheranism although many may not 
be able to agree with the Missouri doctrine of the Word, inspiration, etc. 

It is interesting that this anniversary volume does not lay any claim to originality. 
It is simply a summary or condensation of essays and papers written down through the 
century and read at different conferences of the synod. There are quotations from strictly 
theological works. But even here no author is quoted who is not a Missourian or of the 
Lutheran church fathers. On the problem of creation one scientist is quoted, but he too 
is one of their own professors in one of their own institutions. 

The proof-text method is used consistently, and any other approach to theological 
problems is definitely branded as modern and unbelieving. Thus reason, as one means of 
searching the Scriptures, is taboo. Yet one writer says: “Scripture agrees with reason 
in the following points... .” This must be the writer’s reason. Who is the judge (p. 4) ? 
How, on the other hand, can it be known when the Bible speaks “strictly figuratively,” 
as is claimed for Rev. 20 (p. 79)? Their position is summarized on p. 211: “The denial 
of verbal, plenary inspiration, a fundamental error of modern theology, is as truly un- 
reasonable as any other form of unbelief and involves its proponent in a maze of in- 
consistencies and absurdities.” Some will no doubt ask whether verbal, “plenary” inspira- 
tion avoids this dilemma. The volume implies that Missouri has the final word when it 
comes to interpretation. It is really a form of infallibility. “When Scripture lost its 
authority, the storm of Antichrist broke and flooded everything” (p. 311). Many would 
hold that the verbal, “plenary” theory of inspiration had failed while the final authority 
of Scripture stands unshaken. According to one writer, “Holy Scripture does not solve 
the discrepancies which exist for the human mind between the doctrine of universal grace 
and the doctrines of election and of salvation only by grace.” Why then argue the case? 

To attempt to have Luther and the dogmatic scholastics speak the same language 
seems futile. Luther is the preacher and does not speak with the dogmatic finality of a 
Chemnitz. See Luther’s quotation on the two natures of Christ, p. 27. It is simple, clear, 
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and free of excessive dogmatic impedimenta. See also Luther’s quotation on p. 28 and 
compare it with the summary dogmatic statement on p. 30. Here the writer outdoes even 
the most extreme scholastics. Such dogmatizing is illustrated in the following quotation, 
p. 193: “When the concept of faith is studied as a soteriological factor, as fides salvifica, 
saving faith, the conventional division of its aspects demands our attention and confidence. 
In the concept of saving faith these three aspects merge into one another. In any true 
act of saving none of three aspects ever exists without the other two.” That is pure 
rationalization. That type of dogmatic scholasticism was once the portal to rationalism. 

Another typical discussion is found in Chapter XXV, “The Doctrine of Election and 
Predestination,” p. 523. Space does not allow a restatement of the oft repeated arguments 
against the Missouri position. Are the words “predestined,” “foreordained,” and “fore- 
know” used as meaning the same thing? “The predestination or eternal election of God, 
however, extends only over the godly.” Does predestination to salvation not imply pre- 
destination to condemnation? Here Calvinism seems more consistent than Missouri 
rationalism. 

The volume makes some definite and particular Missouri claims. On p. 146 the 
essayist contends that the Lutheran Church is “the Bible Church.” On p. 291 we find 
this statement about the true church: “Lately nobody has dared to state publicly that the 
visible Lutheran Church is the one holy Christian Church, outside which there is no 
salvation,” 

The chapters on the Bible and Family Devotion are very good, as is Chapter VII 
on “The Law and The Gospel.” It shows a deep and clear understanding of the several 
functions of the Word of God. Such a conception guards against pious legalism and 
insipid Gospel-ism. 

The writer of Chapter XXIII, “Dangers Confronting the Church Today,” gives a 
frank self-analysis and summarizes the dangers in these words: “And we have pure 
doctrine. The others do not. We are in danger of exhibiting pure doctrine as a young 
girl sports a diamond on her finger. We are in danger of becoming pharisees. Remember 
that the present generation has received the body of pure doctrine as a heritage. We did 
not have to battle for it. It was given to us. Even as the son of a rich man gets sick 
and tired of money, so we are in danger of becoming satiated.” 

If convential orthodoxism is the answer to the problems of the Lutheran Church, 
this volume contains the answers. It is well to remember that the danger of Phariseeism 


is always present in super-orthodoxism. 
JAMEs J. RaAuN 


See His Banner Forward Go. Centennial Publication of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1947. 
102 pages. $.40. 


This stapled and paper-covered brochure offers the history and vital statistics of 
Missouri in telling and appealing form. The illustrations are profuse and excellent, the 
printing and art work is superbly done. As a whole, this booklet cannot help but arouse 
the admiration of the laity of the church, to which it is pointed, for what their church 
has accomplished during the past hundred years. The accents are placed on the pure 
doctrine, the congregation, the educational institutions, Sunday and parochial schools, the 
radio ministry, and the threefold missionary program. 

In every respect this publication is exclusively Missouri. No attempt is made to fit 
the synod into the wider sphere of American Lutheranism. The old standpoint is re- 
emphasized that this church body “cannot maintain fraternal relations with such as 
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tolerate errorists and persistent upholders of unscriptural, un-Lutheran church practices 
in their midst.” The National Lutheran Council is not mentioned, nor its help to Missouri 
in Lutheran World Relief. We may rejoice with Missouri upon the completion of 100 
years of truly valuable contribution to the cause of Evangelical Christianity throughout 
the world; yet not without being moved at the same time to repeat the publican’s prayer 
for ourselves and all other sincere church bodies. 

WItFriED TAPPERT 


Personalities in the Christmas Story. By R. R. Belter. Burlington, Iowa: The Lu- 
theran Literary Board, 1947. 96 pages. $1. 


Christmas is coming and many publications will again flood the market. Some of 
this literature will have in its content elements out of harmony with Christian teaching. 
Dr. Belter gives us a volume in handy form of semi-devotional studies of the personalities 
connected with the birth of Jesus. He proceeds on the principle that the Bible is its own 
best interpreter. 

The stories are given in a readable manner. Joseph and Mary are given their rightful 
place in the study of God’s love gift. It is not a picture book but one which inspires the 
imagination to create pictures of those eventful scenes connected with the birth of our 
Lord Jesus. These brief stories, brimful of truth, sow the seeds of faith in God, in man, 
in the Scriptures, and in the church. — 

Harvey D. Hoover 


Blue Prints for Great Living. By Dallas C. Baer. Burlington, Iowa: The Lutheran 
Literary Board, 1947. 237 pages. $2.50. 


Here we have a new volume in the author’s series of treatments of the Epistles 
appointed for the church year. Blue Prints for Great Living is short for the longer title 
of “Expository Sermons on the Whole Epistles of the Ancient Church for the Sundays 
of the Church Year, from the Festival of Pentecost to the Twenty-seventh Sunday 
After Trinity.” 

In respect to personal life and character, there runs throughout a strong steady 
current of challenge to the Christian to live worthily of his calling. Socially, there break 
through here and there evident notes of radicalism to take serious issue with many tradi- 
tional social patterns of our collective life. Theologically, these sermons should rejoice 
the hearts of the most conservative, though it is doubtless correct to assume that a com- 
paratively small number in the Lutheran Church would be satisfied with the repeated 
emphasis given to the fundamentalist doctrine of the Second Coming of Christ. 

The date of publication indicates that this collection of sermons has been given to us 
approximately two years after the most recent world war. Apparently some of them, at 
least, were preached out of the conflict of those days, for several make reference to the 
current engagement in the war at that time. For many people that tragic period already 
seems a long time away. So it might have been better to have made the necessary 
revisions and adaptations from the form in which, at those points, these sermons were 
originally preached, in order to give the reader the sense of dealing with more recent 
postwar material. The psychological gap there is to be weighed more heavily even than 
is the chronological. 

On the whole one might say that this is good gospel preaching on the Epistles, done 
in the same clear, direct style that has characterized the previous writings of the author. 

Dwicut PuTMAN 
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Everyday Science for the Christian. By Theodore L. Handrich. St. Louis: Concordia 

Publishing House, 1947. 188 pages. $2.25. 

The author of this work, like all thinking mortals, has wondered how the universe 
and man came into being, and why they exist. In his pursuit of answers he has studied 
both science and the Bible. He believes that the Bible must be interpreted literally and 
is accurate in all details. When the Bible makes a positive statement, be it in Genesis 
or Luke, Ecclesiastes or Romans, that statement is final. Should any scientific theories 
contradict, the author then seeks to show that these theories are really unscientific— 
mere theories based on false assumptions. His purpose is to show that true science and 
true religion are in harmony on all things. To show that this is so the author feels it is 
necessary to refute the “unscientific” theories of evolution, mutation, emergence; the 
planetesimal and nebular hypotheses; the paleontologists and geologists who believe the 
earth to be older than Biblical genealogies indicate; and such misguided individuals as 
might believe that a single Biblical miracle may be questioned without a complete loss 
of Christian faith resulting. 

The author’s scientific knowledge is substantial. He is especially capable in his 
discussion of the construction of matter, including atomic physics. His ability to uncover 
the weaknesses and limitations of a popular theory is excellent. On the other hand, he 
has a tendency to oversimplify scientific theories in order to make them understandable 
to his readers and then to question them as they exist in this oversimplified state. Many 
of the Biblical answers could be discarded on the same grounds used for the rejection 
of the scientific ones. After all, Biblical answers are also based on- assumptions. 

The author, in an attempt to be fair, gives far more factual information than is ever 
used for his conclusions. This reviewer wonders whether the average reader will be able 
to understand even these simplified versions of nuclear fission, the mathematics of prob- 
ability, radioactivity theories, and the like. 

Toward the end of this work the author attempts to harmonize Genesis with modern 
science; this is ingeniously done! The last chapter presents the author’s Biblical phi- 
losophy of life. Unfortunately it has a tendency to sound trite—as most ethical systems 
do after the nth hearing—and leans toward a faith-and-works doctrine. Otherwise it is 
thoroughly “orthodox,” giving the substitutionary theory of the atonement, and the like. 

All those who are willing to assume the necessity of a literally inspired Bible will 
find this book a highly commendable attempt at harmonizing present scientific theories 


with the Biblical answers to life’s most perplexing questions. 
Puitre R. How 


Questions That Trouble Christians. By W. A. Poovey. Columbus: Wartburg Press, 

1946. 187 pages. $1.50. 

Here is a book dealing with ten questions concerning problems that Christians face: 
the answer to prayer, the unforgivable sin, suffering, denominational differences, pre- 
destination, science and the Bible, why God does not destroy sin, church membership, 
salvation, and, finally, is there such a place as hell? The questions will arouse interest 
in many persons’ minds; the treatment will, however, sustain interest in the minds of only 
a few. There is an oversimplification of vital problems which will generally be dis- 
appointing. Laymen who have read widely in the literature of science will find that the 
book was not meant for them. On the other hand, pastors desiring to preach a series of 
topical sermons on similar themes will often be benefited by the wealth of illustrations 


found in this book. 
BENJAMIN Lotz 
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Revelation and Response in the Old Testament. By Cuthbert A. Simpson. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1947. viii, 197 pages. $2.50. 


This book is the repository of the Bishop Paddock lectures for 1946 which were 
delivered by the author at the General Theological Seminary, New York. The aim of the 
lecturer is best stated in his own words. “In these lectures I have tried to trace the de- 
velopment of the religion of Israel from its beginnings, and to show how the divine revela- 
tion to which this development was the response was mediated through historical event. 
I have tried, too, to show how the gradual unfolding of Israel’s monotheism has as its 
concomitant a growing awareness of the essential unity of life which demanded and re- 
ceived concrete actualization as men’s varied interests-and™activities were, step by step, 
brought into an ordered relationship under the sovereignty of God. And, thirdly, I have 
tried to show how the creative minority in Israel were gradually brought to the realization 
that the community of which they were a part had a supranational significance” (Preface). 

Accordingly, the process of revelation and response is traced from primitive Yahwism 
through the work of the great prophets, Isaiah and Jeremiah. It is truly an amazing 
story, made particularly vivid by Prof. Simpson’s arrangement of the biblical materials. 
He tells how Israel was first made aware of Yahweh as a majestic and transcendent God 
independent of man and uninvolved “in human affairs in any such way as to limit his 
freedom.” That conception came about mostly through Israel’s experience with the power 
and grandeur of the storms raging around the Mount of God. The next step was the 
interpretation of that revelation to Israel by Moses. At Kadesh there occurred a “fusion 
of primitive Jahvism with the religion of Kadesh,” i.e. the association of the forces evident 
in the storm and volcano with the experience of justice revealed in Yahweh’s intervention 
on behalf of his oppressed people in Egypt. In other words, Moses related the qualities 
of power and righteousness in Yahweh. 

The religion of Canaan exerted a powerful and, in many respects, beneficial influence 
upon Israel. It provided many of the forms necessary to perpetuate the religion of desert 
Yahwism in the land of the sown. This may be seen from the agricultural festivals, the 
temple idea, the Levitical guilds, the ritual, and even the monarchy, which were taken 
over quite freely, but of course were given a Yahwistic orientation. If the nation had been 
content with forms only, things might have been different later on. But forms derived from, 
paganism often have a way of undermining the meaning of the substance they are meant 
to convey. That is just what happened in Israel as may be seen from the protests of the 
prophets from Nathan to Jeremiah. : 

Space does not permit further observations, except commendation for the author for 
giving us such a fine study of the principle of revelation and response illustrated by the 
historical experience of Israel. Whether we agree with the details of his analysis or not 
is immaterial to the thesis of the book. Professor Simpson has effectively called our atten- 
tion to a vital truth which is apt to be overlooked in our apocalyptic age, ie. that history 
is response to revelation. 

J. M. Myers 
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by John Aberly 


Church and The Chronology of the New Testament. ‘ 


Here is a Bible study. ‘help for every pasetok P| 
student of theology. It is the work of twenty-eight 
Lutheran scholars serving as an introduction to, and 
a commentary on the books of the New ‘Testament. — 
It is complete in its subject matter and is carefull 
and reverently written. Included in its 722 pages are 
such salutary essays as The New Testament World, — 
The Book, The Manuscripts and Versions of Each | 
Book, The Life and Work of Jesus, The Life and 
Work of Paul, The Great Christian Doctrines, The 


A practical application of the principles governing — 
competent administration of a Church congregation is — 
the basis for this discussion of church administration. 

It is written with a warm understanding of the church, 

its pastors and its people. Its chapters are The Con- 

gregation, The Pastor, The Church Council, Church 

Employees, Church Property, Church Finance, Church | 
Publicity and Promotion, Church Organization, Church — 

Records and Reports, Church Discipline, Extra Con- 
gregational Relations, Christian Stewardship and Tak 
ing Over a Parish. 


The author, a veteran missionary and professor ok a 

missions tells the story of foreign missions from the - 
very beginning to the time of World War II. The — 
work of the Lutheran Church in relation to the work — 
of all other church bodies and agencies is given its 
due for the first time in proper perspective. You'll © 
find that this book makes interesting reading as well — 
as providing an opening for thinking in terms of a | 
world community finding its unity in the integrating — 
factor of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. Leaders — 
in this field of Christian work acclaim this work a 
the only one of its kind. 
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